[RJelations between the department’s leadership and the graduate students appear at present to 
be tense. The graduate students bemoan what they see as poor communication and a lack of 
transparency. They remain unsure about administrative procedures and protocol, are concerned 
about inconsistent expectations and opportunities, and feel they have been subjected to abrupt 
changes issued without explanation. They have the sense that many of the decisions the 
department makes about its graduate programs are arbitrary. 


-GPC Subcommittee Report 

For the past few years, there have been a lot of conversations taking place about the role graduate 
students are meant to play in this department. From the types of courses they should teach to the 
amount they should be paid, the graduate student position has been increasingly debated. 
Graduate students have played a more active role in some of these discussions, and for others, 
have been somewhat removed. 

As graduate students, we appreciate the efforts of many of our faculty to help us develop as 
students, researchers, and educators. In the past, Florida State University has provided us with 
many opportunities to grow as teachers and scholars. We want to thank the many faculty who 
have advocated on our behalf—often putting their own selves at risk for doing so. You have 
provided us with an example of ethical professionalism along with a model of critical scholarship 
and thoughtful pedagogy. 

Both the external QER review and the GPC subcommittee report speak to the state of graduate 
students in the department. According to the GPC subcommittee report, “The combination of 
low funding, high teaching loads, and poor conditions have taken a toll on student morale.” This 
exhibit aims to also point out a pattern of abuse and gaslighting that has taken place in the 
department. 

Graduate students have watched the English department become an increasingly toxic work 
environment because of department leadership. Student organizations such as GESO, GLO, and 
AdLit have worked to establish bridges to allow faculty and graduate students to work together 
for the good of the overall department. Individual graduate students have persistently reached out 
to department leadership in order to appeal for more transparency and support. Despite these 
efforts, the chair has met such appeals with disrespect and hostility, which has come to 
characterize department leadership under Gary Taylor. Because of this, the department is more 
divided than ever before. 
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As a department, we have come to a fork in the road and it is time to choose what sort of 
community we would like to be. 

We do not pretend we speak unanimously, but nevertheless, we would like to share with you a 
general consensus among the graduate students. We have compiled the experiences of graduate 
students under the leadership of Gary Taylor. Graduate students have felt belittled, ignored, and 
attacked by Taylor. Here you can find summaries of Taylor’s use of hostile and insensitive 
language, retaliation, and weaponized incentives. We have included relevant emails which were 
sent to the entire department, and thus were expected to be seen. We want to emphasize: this 
behavior may have become the norm, but it is not normal. 

We care about this department. We care about our fellow graduate students, staff, and faculty. 
We care about the students this department teaches and the work this department accomplishes. 
But we are concerned that this work environment is no longer sustainable nor a place we can be 
proud of. 

We call for the faculty to listen to our concerns and to take them seriously. We call for the 
faculty to then ask themselves whether Gary Taylor is fit to lead this department and to heal the 
rifts he has created. We call for the faculty to ask themselves if they are still proud to be a part of 
this community. 

We believe that we can and should do better. 

Concerned Graduate Students 
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Fear of Retaliation 


When a graduate student shared the bedbug issue with a reporter, Gary Taylor emailed the 
department. In his email, he stated, “I have made abundantly clear my own commitment to 
transparency. But if you are going to be transparent, you should out yourself, too” [“WTF! 
another “URGENT” email from the chair?!?”]. We know that there will be a similar critique of 
our message, so why have we remained anonymous? 

Gary Taylor has a clear pattern of retaliation against those who question, challenge, or disagree 
with him. As graduate students already hold a vulnerable position—a situation which Taylor has 
noted himself—it is difficult to come forward when you expect those with power to punish you 
for speaking out. 

On March 5, 2018, Taylor sent out an email to the entire department to address concerns raised 
by the graduate students in an open letter regarding the department’s website. The letter 
addressed Taylor respectfully, noting the positive changes that had been made to the website and 
expressing appreciation for these changes. The letter then went on to relay concerns graduate 
students had with a particular paragraph that the graduate students found “inappropriate and 
misrepresentative” [“complaints about the English department home-page”]. The graduate 
students provided potential revisions and thanked Taylor for his time. In response, Taylor first 
dismissed the graduate students as “young people” and undermined their concerns. While he 
made the requested changes, he did so while publicly mocking graduate students, claiming “I 
am sure that someone will find this offensive, too. Not to mention stylistically inept. But it is 
probably better than a blank page (which would, after all, be "white")” [“complaints”]. This sort 
of response not only dismisses valid concerns about departmental conversations about race and 
diversity, but it seeks to humiliate those who initiated the conversation. 

Months later, Taylor would use the department listserv to scold and embarrass graduate students 
once again. When the Graduate English Student Organization sought to address student concerns 
at the beginning of the semester during a graduate student meeting with Taylor, they circulated 
an agenda to their fellow students. GESO explicitly stated that this was “GESO's agenda for the 
meeting” rather than a department-created plan [“Agenda for tomorrow morning’s meeting”].. 
Furthermore, GESO encouraged students “to bring up any concerns important to you, regardless 
of whether they have been explicitly mentioned in this email” [“Agenda”]. It was clear that this 
agenda was meant to hold GESO accountable for representing graduate student concerns rather 
than to silence anyone from addressing any other issues. 
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Taylor, however, felt attacked by GESO’s organized representation of their fellow students, and 
days later, sent another department-wide email. In this email, he condescendingly brushed aside 
GESO’s agenda, saying: 

The department was not consulted about that agenda. I was not copied on the email. We 
did not approve the agenda, we are not bound by it, and you should not consider 
yourselves bound by it. Even if we agreed with every item on that agenda, it should not 
have been circulated without consulting us. 

He continued by assuring students that “the GESO committee simply did not know that they 
were doing something inappropriate and unprofessional” [“Agenda”]. He tried to silence GESO, 
ending the email with the unilateral charge, “I will be running the meeting tomorrow (just as I 
will run the faculty meeting on Monday)” [“Agenda”]. It is clear that Taylor does not appreciate 
student input and resents students who speak up. Taylor wants to dictate the conversation, and he 
does not believe that there is room for graduate student voices in his conversation. Why is it 
inappropriate and unprofessional for GESO, an organization meant to advocate for graduate 
students, to circulate a list of concerns to graduate students for transparency and feedback? 
Furthermore, why did Taylor feel the need to try to embarrass GESO in front of students, staff, 
and faculty for raising these issues? 

Taylor continued to punish GESO for perceived slights. On November 29, 2018, GESO 
distributed invitations for the annual department holiday party. The party had received approval 
from the department, specifically Taylor. Approximately a week later, on December 5, GESO 
raised concerns regarding post-prelim pay with Taylor. Taylor tried to delay the conversation, 
ignoring that issues of pay are incredibly vital to students trying to survive on the “abysmal pay.” 
When GESO pushed back, Taylor became angry. Taylor canceled the holiday party, planned by 
GESO, the very next day. Taylor would claim in his email that the party was canceled because it 
was deemed to be “inappropriate to have a party funded and endorsed by the English department 
held in the venue, and with the amount of alcohol, proposed by GESO” [“Christmas Party 
change of plans”]. If these concerns were the real reason for the cancellation, why were they not 
addressed before the department approved of the plans? Why were these issues not brought up 
with GESO before the invitations were sent? It seems these concerns only emerged once GESO 
had angered Taylor. Taylor made sure to explicitly blame GESO for the cancellation of the event 
in yet another attempt to belittle GESO and their efforts on behalf of graduate students. 

Taylor has consistently used public embarrassment as a way to punish graduate students who 
advocate for representation, fair pay, and diversity. Taylor has taken issue with graduate students 
for respectfully raising relatively benign concerns; how should we expect Taylor to respond to 
direct criticisms? With Taylor also making broad references to “black marks” and the potential to 
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be terminated, how is it possible for graduate students to fully participate in the department as 
students and instructors? As graduate students, we do not feel safe openly critiquing Taylor’s 
leadership anymore. Taylor has made it apparent that any graduate student who he does not 
perceive to be on his side will be punished. We, the graduate students, have received his 
message. 
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The Question of Black Marks 


Does the current chair use the shallow promise of a “Bonus Year” to control gr aduate students 
and minimize criticism of the department from gr aduate students? 

In the Fall of 2017, Gary Taylor announced the opportunity for a “Bonus Year.” The email 
outlining the bonus year indicated that this position would replace the Visiting Lecturer- 
position. Eligibility depended on the completion of the Ph.D. in five years. Graduate students 
were told that they would have a choice between a 3:4 load at S31,500 or a 4:4 load at $36,000. 

A revised bonus year plan was released in the spring of 2018 that reduced the fir st year from 
4:4: to a 2:2 with a salary of $36,000. Along with the changes to the bonus year, the Visiting 
Teaching Faculty role was announced. This position was a 4:4 for recent Ph.D. graduates that 
had not completed the program in five or fewer years. Eligibility information was distributed 
via an email from Gary Taylor on 2/15/18. These requirements were re-distributed by Clare 
Harrison on 1/22/19. Requirements were as follows: 

“To be eligible, (1) a graduate student must complete, and successfully defend, their 
Ph.D. within five years of entering the doctoral program. They can complete earlier than 
that, and will be eligible; but those who take more than five years will not be eligible.” 

“To be eligible, (2) a graduate student must be in good standing as an instructor. This 
must be affirmed by both the Director of College Composition (Dr. Coxwell-Teague) and 
the Associate Charr for Undergraduate Studies (Dr. Montgomery this semester). For all 
graduate students: you need to accumulate, dining your time in the gr aduate program, a 
record of professional conduct in the classroom, and in all yoiu interactions with your 
students (including your behavior on social media, over email, and off campus). The 
Bonus Year is not guaranteed. No matter how good you are as a writer or a scholar, if you 
don't take your teaching obligations seriously you will be disqualified from the bonus 
year opportunity. Repeated problems, or a refusal to act upon professional 
recommendations fr om the Director of College Composition or the Associate Charr for 
Undergraduate Studies, are especially damaging.” 

“To be eligible, (3) a graduate student must make a significant effort, in the preceding 
academic year, to apply for other appropriate jobs, in the academy or elsewhere. This 
includes working with the graduate placement director, and committee, to prepare 
yourself for the job markets. That effort must be confirmed by your major professor and 
by the graduate placement director.” 

“To be eligible, (4) a graduate student must be in good academic standing. To qualify, 
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you must not have a record of repeated, unexcused bad behavior academically. This will 
need to be confirmed by the Associate Chair for Graduate Studies. See Dr. Epstein last, 
after you have secured the other signatures; he will make sure that your application 
enters the HR system.” 

“To be eligible, (5) an international graduate student will also need to apply, at least three 
months in advance of the start of teaching, for Optional Practical Training, which gives 
them permission to work in the United States for 12 months after they have stopped being 
a student. (See details at the bottom of the form. This applies only to students who are not 
United States citizens.)” [“Very Important to English ph.d.'s: Bonus Year Award, extra 
teaching/funding, Friday meeting”] 

Since the release of these eligibility requirements, Taylor has weaponized the vague nature of 
eligibility point (2) to police graduate students. For example, during upper-level course 
assignments in the Spring of 2018, Taylor wrote in an email that “we will get a list of all courses 
that are non-compliant, and if yours is one of those courses it will go down as a black mark on 
your teaching record. And the College is not inclined to grant Bonus Year Awards to any 
graduate student who has black marks on their teaching record” [“Very Important”]. Graduate 
students were assigned upper-level course requirements on 2/27/2018. Taylor’s threat of a black 
mark due to non-compliance was sent on 3/5/18. This gave the people he claims to understand 
are overworked and underpaid five days to develop course plans and determine textbook orders 
or be faced with a “black mark.” 

It is also important to note that many graduate students had no knowledge of the due date for 
course textbooks until the day that they were due. The department sent no emails prior to the due 
date to inform graduate students—many of whom were teaching upper-level courses for the first 
time at FSU and did not have knowledge of the textbook compliance issue. Students were 
expected—on top of their existing teaching loads—to plan a future course, select the necessary 
required books, and learn about textbook compliance in just a matter of days. As the QER stated, 
“FSU has created a situation where the University is dependent on its English graduate students 
to staff some crucial cross-campus courses.” Graduate students are responsible for a large portion 
of the vital work of the department. Out of the 389 undergraduate course sections offered by the 
English department this fall, approximately 72 were taught by faculty, leaving approximately 
317 sections to be led by adjuncts, Visiting Teaching Faculty and Bonus Year recipients, and 
graduate students. That means that at least 80% of the department’s classes are taught by their 
most vulnerable. They do so for “abysmal pay” as noted by the QER report and 
faculty—including Taylor—subsequently. Should graduate students who are already performing 
the bulk of the labor for little pay receive “black marks” for being unable to produce a new 
course in under a week? 
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The idea of receiving “black marks” is especially concerning when as the GPC Subcommittee 
report from February of 2019 notes "Students noted that there are sometimes discrepancies 
between what appears in the handbook and then - assistantship contracts, and that 
they are not always certain which version of the handbook applies to their own gr aduate work." 
In an email, Taylor emphasized that the department is not boimd to the policies in the graduate 
handbook [Graduate Student Admission to Candidacy Bonus], Because the department is not 
bound by the handbook and the policies are unclear, the markers for what might constitute a 
black mark is a moving target. 

When graduate students attempted to voice concerns about the mechanisms for decisions about 
which students would receive the bonus year and which might have received too many “black 
marks, “ they were gaslighted by Taylor. In an email from 4/16/18, Taylor attempted to clarify 
his relationship with the graduate students claiming that “the department chan - is a middle 
management position, and like all middle management positions the chan - has very limited 
powers” [“Graduate Students and the Department Chau”]. Professional evaluation, according to 
Taylor came from “the individual faculty whose courses you take, and who seive on your degree 
committee.” Yet, the bonus year decisions seem to be a part of that middle management position. 
Taylor explains: 

Decisions about postdoctoral Visiting Assistant Professorships—a veiy small number of 
positions awarded to our own doctoral graduates that lasted up to three years—used to be 
made by a small committee of faculty, which included the chan. Working with the Dean 
and faculty, I changed that system in the fall, so that the VAPs were transformed into the 
"Bonus Award" one-year positions, open to all gr aduates who satisfied a small number of 
easily-defined qualifications. One purpose of those changes was to pr oduce a more 
transparent system, which was less arbitrary. [“Graduate Students”] 

If this system is tr ansparent, should the parameters for these black marks be made available to 
graduate students? What other ways can graduate students receive “black marks” on their 
teacliing records that disqualify them for a bonus year? Does this kind of interaction promote 
a supportive working environment that seeks to truly professionalize its graduate students? 
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The Lack of Transparency for Graduate Students 


In addition to the lack of transparency regarding the aforementioned “black marks,” a number of 
other instances demonstrate a lack of transparency, a misrepresentation of facts, and 
inconsistency of information provided by Gary Taylor to the graduate students in the English 
department. Taylor’s refusal to openly communicate with graduate students, to misrepresent 
essential information, and to bully department members into silence has made it impossible for 
graduate students to engage in healthy models of professionalism. 


The foundation for transparency in the department must be built on trust. Taylor has often 
spoken about his commitment to transparency and graduate student welfare, noting that “[ujnlike 
my predecessors, I have had three public meetings with graduate students this year, in order to 
provide more transparency. That is all entirely my own doing,” and making assurances about 
trying “to insure as much transparency as possible” [“Graduate Students and the Department 
Chair” and “Fw: Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper-level course assignments 
(attachment)”]. 

Yet actions speak louder than words, and Gary Taylor’s actions are deafening. Even in his 
promises of transparency, he uses the discussion to attack his predecessors and colleagues, flaunt 
his power, and delay communication. Graduate students have learned that they cannot trust 
Taylor’s word. Transparency isn’t a promise to be fulfilled at the chair’s pleasure; it is a policy to 
ensure the chair’s accountability to the members of the department. 

As noted by the 2019 QER external reviewer’s report, Taylor’s lack of transparency has had a 
dramatic effect upon department morale and impacts the workplace environment: 

The grad students also voiced a very valid frustration with the process for allocating 
teaching assignments, which is experienced as haphazard and inconsistent. . . 
exacerbated by the expansion of ENC 2135 classes in the last two semesters, with chaotic 
last-minute changes being made to students’ teaching. . . Governing all these concerns is 
a strongly-voiced demand for greater transparency. (QER external review) 

This is also echoed in the Graduate Policy Committee Review of the English Department from 
February 2019 which states that: 


the “relations between the department’s leadership and the graduate students appear at 
present to be tense. The graduate students bemoan what they see as poor communication 
and a lack of transparency. They remain unsure about administrative procedures and 
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protocol, are concerned about inconsistent expectations and opportunities, and feel they 
have been subjected to abrupt changes issued without explanation. They have the sense 
that many of the decisions the department makes about its graduate programs are 
arbitrary.” 

The QER report and the GPC Review make clear that Taylor’s lack of transparency and 
inconsistencies have prohibited graduate students from not only thriving but functioning in the 
workplace. Graduate students report that Taylor’s lack of communication impedes their ability to 
teach, to properly follow protocol, and to anticipate departmental demands. This makes it 
impossible for graduate students to properly professionalize. 

In an effort to take accountability for their own professionalization, graduate students have 
sought to cultivate and maintain professional lines of communication with Gary Taylor. These 
efforts have been met with stonewalling, disrespect, and even retaliation. 

In a response to the Graduate English Student Organization (GESO) sent out in August 2018, 
Gary Taylor described the graduate students’ increasing distrust of faculty and administration as 
“ironic, given that there has been more transparency from administration and faculty over the last 
twelve months than ever before.” In the same email he suggested “that email is not the best 
mechanism for resolving misunderstandings and solving problems... I would encourage members 
of GESO to talk with me, or with other members of the administrative team, before writing long 
formal complaints” [“Fw: Letter of complaint (attachment)”]. This request seems to discourage 
graduate students from creating a paper/digital trail that may be used to ensure accountability and 
action while suggesting students move conversations entirely behind closed doors. As we have 
noted, graduate students lack power within the department, and are not necessarily comfortable 
approaching the chair without the additional oversight an email might provide. 

When GESO advocated on graduate students’ behalf to receive more appropriate wages for their 
labor, Taylor refused to engage with them as professionals deserving to be heard and respected. 
Taylor evaded graduate students’ formal request to add post-prelim pay as a topic of discussion 
to the next faculty meeting’s agenda by saying “GESO has no authority to determine the agenda 
of English department meetings. However, individual faculty can propose agenda items. Any of 
you could lobby a faculty member to raise the issue,” further evading the question of whether he 
could personally add their request to the next faculty meeting’s agenda [“Re: GESO request for 
discussion of post-prelim pay raises at next faculty meeting”]. 

Most (if not all) graduate students are familiar with the already contentious and arbitrary 
methods of distributing teaching assignments. But the professional concerns of graduate students 
do not end there. There have been repeated assertions that composition courses have enrollment 
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capped at 19 students. Gary Taylor has repeatedly described how "the English department 
lowered its enrollment caps for College Composition, and for many other courses in the major, to 
19, and thus generated many hundreds of classes" [“English Department helps Florida State join 
nation’s Top 20!”]. In an email addressed to the graduate students and faculty in August 2019, 

Gary Taylor instructed all teachers not to raise enrollment caps in their courses, even if students 
beg them to make an exception, because doing so would “tell the university administration that 
they can raise all our course caps” and allow “the university and the legislature to avoid paying 
for the additional teachers our students need” [“Do NOT raise enrollment cap in your courses”]. 

While this makes sense for on-campus composition courses, graduate students teaching the same 
composition courses online have discovered that their courses are not capped at 19 and have a 
much larger enrollment. This was never communicated to the Graduate Teaching Assistants who 
were teaching online, or to the graduate students in the English Department in general. While the 
online courses are presumably capped at 22 (made clear by “My Teaching Schedule” in Canvas 
rather than the department), online teachers have reported teaching classes with more 
students—some up to 25. Can online instructors teach 25 students as well as they can 19? There 
has been no explanation of how this affects the academic metrics that Taylor is concerned about, 
or how this goes against Taylor’s insistence on not allowing the university and legislature to 
avoid paying for the additional teachers. 

Teaching online is becoming an increasingly important point of graduate students’ 
professionalization. There are currently 26 out of 188 sections of ENC 2135 taught by online 
instructors, which means that 13.8% of the current available courses are taught online. This 
number is expected to rise as highlighted by departmental communication, including Gary 
Taylor’s observation of an “increasing demand for TA's willing to teach online sections of 2135” 
[“T.A. teaching assignments for spring 2018”]. Many graduate students may be able to expect to 
teach an online course, but should they expect less transparency than their on-campus 
counterparts? Graduate students may be less willing to teach online course if they know it could 
increase their already heavy workload. 

This adds to the workload of GTAs who for various reasons have to teach online, and are 
teaching a larger number of students without any additional monetary compensation and without 
prior notice. After all, as Gary Taylor reminded graduate students in another email, one of the 
purposes of the “Bonus Year” award is to “enable a lowering to 19 of enrollment caps in all 
[emphasis added] English composition courses ENC 1101 and ENC 2135.” 

The examples indicated here are urgent. The current chair’s lack of transparency has affected 
graduate students’ professionalization, ability to complete the program, and to feel stable within 
the current working environment. When departmental decisions seem “arbitrary,” graduate 
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students feel infinitely more vulnerable. It is necessary to look closely at these examples 
of inconsistencies in expectations and opportunities to understand the full impact of 
Taylor’s lack transparency upon graduate students. 
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The Lack of Transparency for Faculty Members 


Graduate students are not the only members of the department affected by Gary Taylor’s lack of 
transparency. Taylor has attempted to regulate faculty and staffs communications and limit their 
ability to openly discuss departmental issues. This became even more apparent at the beginning 
of the 2019 spring semester. 

Despite a faculty member having already accepted a position in the department, Gary Taylor sent 
out an email forbidding faculty from communicating with the new hire about matters relating to 
the department. In a January 10 2019 email he described his “dismay” over faculty who 
“privately contacted” the faculty hire, claiming that they had committed “a violation of 
departmental and university norms,” that letting the new hire know about an ongoing dispute 
between the existing faculty was “impolite and unkind” and informing that faculty that “I 
strongly discourage you from having any contact with him, not authorized by me, and I would 
request that you copy me on any email you send to him” [“URGENT: Contact with Dr. 
Dominguez Barajas”] 

For someone who has claimed his commitment to transparency repeatedly to the department, 
Taylor clearly thinks that a newly hired faculty member does not deserve to know about 
on-going disputes within the English department, disputes which affect both the faculty and the 
graduate student body. One is forced to wonder why someone who claims to be transparent 
would send such a strongly-worded email to the faculty, forbidding them from being transparent 
about the current landscape of the English department—the landscape cultivated by Taylor. 

Taylor has been confronted about the misleading tendency to deflate his perceived power. He 
responded to concerns of’’growing distrust” of administration on the part of graduate students 
through dismissive and defensive remarks, saying “you object to my claim that chairs and 
associate chairs have ‘no real power’. Of course, faculty do have more power than graduate 
students. And as chair, I have more power than most faculty. . . But being department chair is 
a typical middle-management job” [“Fw: Letter of complaint (attachment)”]. 

On several occasions, Taylor has claimed to hold little power over graduate students and faculty, 
while making decisions that prove quite the opposite: the extent of his power and the lack of 
explanation and transparency about such decisions. In an email sent out to the Graduate Students 
in March 2019, Gary Taylor announced, “I eliminated the position of Associate Chair for 
Curriculum, which seemed to be poorly defined, and often duplicating or conflicting with the 
work of the DGS, UGS, and staff [“Read this version instead! Re: GESO: Assignments for 
Courses in the Major”]. This account is inconsistent with the QER report compiled and sent out 
just two months earlier, in Jan 2019: 
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Concern was expressed about the recent decision to do away with the post of Associate 
Chair for Curriculum: while the notion was that the Chair would take on most of this 
work, in practice some of it will inevitably fall to staff - who are ill-placed to take on 
what can be difficult negotiations with prickly faculty. I would recommend that this 
change be reconsidered. 

No explanation has been provided as to why Taylor chose to disregard the QER report, the needs 
of staff, the preferences of faculty, and the welfare of graduate students. Instead Taylor relied, 
once again, on a lack of transparency to determine the department’s future. 

The lack of transparency is not limited to the examples above and has much larger implications 
for the entire department. The findings of the QER observed “shortcomings” with “ethnic and 
gender diversity of the program” that stem from a “lack of transparency in these deliberations” 
with: 


the absence of public job announcements [that] has not served the department well, 
hurting morale among both faculty and students and ultimately calling into question the 
department’s commitment to diversity. The department appears to be taking liberties by 
circumventing disciplinary norms about how to conduct a fair search. (GPC 2019, Sec 
2.5) 

In an email on September 25 2018 email, Gary Taylor communicated to the faculty and graduate 
students: 

Although within the English department our African American faculty ratio is actually 
higher than the undergraduate student ratio overall, the university as a whole indisputably 
needs more African American faculty. So, although our own departmental need is higher 
in Latinx, I am now persuaded that we should not rule out African American candidates 
for our speaker series. We should probably look for a mix of both minoritized 
demographics in the series as a whole. [“FSU Gets and F in racial equity”] 

This reasoning on hiring practices and diversity seems to suggest black faculty had been 
precluded from search processes prior to September 25, 2018. This seemingly capricious hiring 
rationale is just one example of problems that can stem from a lack of transparency found in 
hiring deliberations. Taylor’s lack of transparency has made it more difficult in particular for 
faculty and students of color to professionalize in a supportive workplace. 
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The lack of transparency and inconsistent claims made by Gary Taylor are even more alarming 
given that he is currently one of the two final candidates for the Department Chair position. 

One must question his decision to be a candidate for the position once again given that in the 
same email he also claimed that “As chair, I spend most of my time in routine bureaucratic 
functions [and] have said from the outset that I will serve only a single three-year term in the 
position. Most of what I do is really boring” [“Graduate Students and the Department Chair”]. 
Although the work may be boring, the stakes are very real for members of the department. 
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The Perpetuation of Abysmal Pay 


In January of 2019, a review of Florida State English Department was completed. In this review, 
Alan Steward from the Department of English and Comparative Literature at Columbia 
University wrote about the graduate students. 

They report being subject to constant, unexpected indignities: new students being forced 
to spend their first paycheck on fees and healthcare premiums, and going into debt within 
their first month at FSU; being forced through poverty to work off-campus, but then 
being denied the opportunity to do so; and so on. Overseas students, legally unable to 
work off-campus, are at a particular disadvantage. All reported expecting to end the 
degree in debt. 

The outside recognition of the dire financial straits of graduate students was described in the 
QER report as a threat to the state of affairs. The QER report concluded that “the abysmally low 
pay and precarious conditions afforded to graduate students, on whom depends much of the 
Department’s - and a crucial slice of the University’s - teaching; the low pay and heavy 
workload required of the Department’s staff, which is only set to increase with recent additions 
to the staffing of English-offered courses;” as a few of the major sources of concern. 

Given the objectively dire financial conditions endured by the graduate students, how are 
students expected to perceive further administrative harm and abstentions from accountability? 
For example, when students were underpaid due to an administrative error, Gaiy Taylor’s 
response condescended to students and minimized their hardship, saying “Technically, the grad 
students are responsible for checking their contracts to be sure they are correct, but they did not 
appreciate being told that they should have read what they signed. The small amount of the pay 
raises involved was dwarfed by the aggravation and bad blood generated by the chaotic 
individualized roll-out” [“Graduate Student Admission to Candidacy Bonus”]. While correctly 
applying pay raises after a graduate student’s admissions to candidacy might be an “aggravation” 
to individuals in the department that don’t live from one paycheck to the next—it’s a matter of 
survival for the graduate students that do, indeed, live paycheck to paycheck. Taylor claims that 
this change “was not made in order to take money away from graduate students” and while 
that may not have “been the agenda or desire of anyone in the department,” as stated by Taylor, 
it is the fact of the matter [“Graduate Student Admission”]. Previously, graduate students who 
passed preliminary exams in the Fall and were award admission to candidacy before the Spring 
term received a small increase in their pay during the Spring and Summer semesters. Again, to 
someone like Gary Taylor who makes a hefty 6-figure salary, that small raise could seem 
inconsequential, but it is a matter of survival for graduate students who earn as little as $3900 for 
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the duration of the summer semester. A small raise to an already small paycheck can mean the 
difference in deciding between buying groceries and paying rent. 

Gary Taylor has claimed to care about the terrible pay that graduate students receive, but when 
the department had the opportunity to make a small change in the right direction, he chose 
otherwise. Despite graduate students expressing their concerns about the admission to candidacy 
raise, Taylor buckled down and wrote that “this pay increase is purely departmental. It is a matter 
of budget and administration. Budget and administration are the responsibility of the chair; from 
the Dean’s perspective, they are the chair’s primary responsibilities” [“Graduate Student 
Admission”]. Taking full responsibility for the decision, Taylor could have ensured that graduate 
students receive their admission to candidacy raises during the Spring semester and therefore, 
make it easier for students to survive the summer session on a ridiculously small paycheck. Why 
should the graduate students believe that this chair cares about our financial hardships when his 
actions suggest otherwise? 
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The Cultivation of a Toxic Culture 


In an email clarifying his role as chair to the graduate students, Gaiy Taylor wrote that “My 
power is primarily rhetorical.’’[Graduate Students and the Department Chan If this is true then 
what does it mean that the overwhelming perception from graduate students is that Taylor has 
exhibited patterns of language and actions found broadly to be condescending, hostile, and 
intimidating? 

hi the Fall of 2017, the Williams building was found to have a bedbug infestation. Clare Harrison 
emailed the gs-list on 10/10/17 to notify the department of the bedbugs and asked that everyone 
“be aware of placing items on the floor that they could cling to, such as purses, backpacks, 
etc.”[“Please be aware...”]. Graduate students in particular were concerned about the possibility 
of transporting these pests to their homes and apartments. Bed bug treatment, on average, ranges 
from $500-$ 1500 depending on the treatment method, exterminator, and the size of the dwelling. 
As one might imagine, such an expense on a $15,000 yearly income is terrifying. 

Instead of reassuring the department during a difficult time, Taylor berated members of the 
department for not recognizing and reporting the presence of bed bugs. In an email to the 
department, he wrote, “If I had been informed of ‘the Walker infestation’ immediately, or if the 
staff had been informed immediately, then remediation could have begun weeks or months ago” 
[“WTF! another “URGENT””]/ While no one blamed Taylor for the bed bugs, he was perfectly 
fine placing blame both on the previous chair by calling the infestation the “Walker infestation,” 
a reference to the former chair, Eric Walker, and the rest of the department for not reporting 
potential sightings of these pests. Bed bugs vary in size, can be translucent, and could be 
mistaken for one of the other 810 species of insects found throughout Florida. Should graduate 
students and faculty be responsible for pest prevention and control in the Williams building? 

What this email points to is the beginning of many emails in which the current chair’s 
frustrations are taken out on the department, especially those most vulnerable—the graduate 
students. It is exhausting and demoralizing to have a chair that will take his frustrations out on 
others in mass emails. 

Moreso, it is exhausting that Gary Taylor seems to lack basic empathy especially in regard to 
graduate students. During the summer of 2018, a student was the victim of a crime in the 
Williams building. Someone entered a shared graduate TA office and stole a laptop, iPhone, and 
purse. The robbeiy took place while the graduate student was in the restroom. Taylor callously 
responded that “The universe is not imfailingly benign. And there are no superheroes flying 
though [sic] the building to protect you” [“robbeiy in Williams”]. Why does Gaiy Taylor think 
that condescension is an appropriate way to address a student who has been the victim of a 
crime? Graduate students share office spaces which means closed doors are quickly opened and 
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secure spaces are limited. Many of the graduate student desks do not have keys or functioning 
locks, preventing graduate students from securing their belongings. The GPC subcommittee 
report found that “that the work spaces to which the teaching assistants are assigned are 
inadequate;” The GPC subcommittee report detailed the problems with TA office space. The 
report states 

They do not have adequate space to meet discreetly with students and the lock boxes with 
which they were provided (following a recent rash of break-ins and vandalism) are not 
secured to the building and many are missing keys. Department faculty characterized this 
facility [Dodd Hall] as “insufficient” and “terrible,” and the room in which they take their 
qualifying exams as “inhumane.” Teaching assistants report meeting with students off 
campus instead of in their department offices. Outside of the classrooms, the space 
resources presently available to the graduate students are neither supporting their work 
for the department nor helping them fulfill the requirements associated with the doctoral 
program. 

Despite the provisions in the GAU contract that details why GTAs are entitled to secure spaces, 
graduate students imderstand that resources are limited and have used what is available, but 
emails like this have created an overwhelming sense amongst the graduate students that Gaiy 
Taylor does not value the mental or physical well being of the graduate students. It also shows a 
lack of the department’s commitment to maintaining then end of the GAU contract. Taylor does 
not mind berating and threatening the members of the department even when the issue at hand 
seems minor. For example, when chairs began to disappear fr om the Skybox in the Williams 
building, Taylor sent an email threatening to lock members of the department out of the Skybox 
and/or get Campus Police involved [“Chaus in Skybox”]. hi addition to these emails which have 
quickly become more than poor interpersonal relationships, Taylor openly dismissed the mental 
health of graduate students when he joked during a semester meeting about student suicide. This 
sort of language discomages graduate students from coming forward when urgent issues arise 
and/or seeking support from the department. 

Gary Taylor has shown—despite his words—that he is capable of dismissing even the most 
relevant and important requests especially when these requests come fr om people he does not 
value. In the aftermath of the Parkland shooting, he emailed out a New York Times article as a 
way of providing direction for dealing with an “active shooter” situation [“Classroom survival: 
learn, plan, protest”]. While many TAs and faculty were dealing with the emotional trauma they 
themselves were faced with as well as what their students were battling, Taylor thought it was 
appropriate to send such an email. Graduate students had voiced the desire for a department-wide 
training with Dr. Teague prior to Taylor’s email. Although in a subsequent email, Taylor agreed 
to contact Campus Police about a department-wide framing session, he made sure to indicate that 
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such training was basically useless by writing, “However, I can already tell you that it will not be 
the equivalent of combat training, and that one training session will not be much use unless it is 
followed with regular drills and routine awareness” [“Classroom survival: leam, plan, protest”]. 
Since then Taylor has written about the murder of Mam a Binkley which illustrates the in gent 
need for active shooter training, but what does it do to the department morale when the chan’s 
response to concerns about active shooters lacks empathy and deflects from the seriousness of 
the matter at hand? 

What does it mean when Taylor publishes a piece about the death of Maura Binkley that devotes 
more words to himself than to Mama? To be exact, the article is 1007 words of which 590 words 
are about Taylor. The subsequent armomrcement of the article’s further publication devotes 964 
words of the 1250-word article to Taylor. Why is it okay for a university official to capitalize on 
the death of a student for the overt self-promotion of themselves or the department? 

Gary Taylor is concerned with the promotion of the department when it comes to gr aduate 
students’ use of social media, however. In an email sent in October of 2017, Taylor stated, 
“complaining on social media can get you truly fired” [“GTA’s: social media can ruin your 
career”]. Since then, graduate students have asked for additional information on the department’s 

social media policies or guidelines to no avail. The university’s guidelines are, as Taylor himself 
noted, “pretty general and vague” ["GTA’s: social media”]. Instead of offer ing clar ification, 
Taylor has criticized gr aduate students’ use of social media. Recently, there were legitimate 
concerns about graduate students’ interpersonal communications on the graduate student 
Facebook page. These concerns were reasonable and the conflict needed to be addressed. Taylor 
responded to the situation by comparing graduate students to “Neo-Nazis” and “Russians” 
seeking to “divide us, stress us out, and misinform us” [“FSU English Graduate Facebook 
page”]. Does this seem ltke an appropriate way to mitigate conflict? 

Taylor’s language is insensitive at best and hostile at worst. As a result, he has contributed to 
fostering an environment which silences and dismisses graduate students. This discourages 
graduate students from participating in departmental dialogues, events, and initiatives while 
creating an atmosphere of paranoia and defeat. There is no longer an expectation from gr aduate 
students to receive support or respect from the chair. 
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Conclusion 


The preceding summaries are just that: summaries. We cannot include every step Gaiy Taylor 
has taken in the past three years to target students, faculty, and staff, but we hope we have 
provided enough evidence to demonstrate the negative impact Taylor has had on graduate 
student professionalization, departmental morale, and the overall ability for this department to 
function. 

In the following compilation, you can find all of the emails which were referenced in our 
summaries of Gary Taylor’s behavior. We believe it is important to make these emails readily 
available for transparency’s sake, but you have already received the majority of this 
correspondence. We have organized the emails by fust appearance. 

We do not believe that we have misconstrued anything shared in this public correspondence. 
Perhaps Gary Taylor might disagr ee. If we give him the benefit of the doubt and presume he did 
not intend any of his messages to be interpreted this way, he must be made aware of the deep 
impression he has left on the graduate students. This cannot continue. The current situation has 
left the graduate students exhausted, demoralized, and defeated. If things do not change soon, the 
department may find itself losing more and more graduate students. 

We think this is best summed up by the QER report: “Put simply, FSU is not taking care of the 
instructors who teach then students how to write and how to think: these students deserve to be 
properly valued by the University. I fear that unless FSU takes action to remedy this situation, 
student goodwill will run out very shortly.” 

“The best Jack all conviction, while the worst/ Are full of passionate intensity. ” 
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From Gary Taylor 

Sent Oct 11,2017, 9 20 AM 

To "gs@lists fsu edu" as@lists fsu edu , 

English Faculty and Staff <allenglish@lists.fsu.edu> 
Subject: [gs] VVTF! another “URGENT” email from the chair?!? 

Three lessons from today's news: 


1. Please do not "reply all" to an important message in order to make a 
completely different announcement. 


As you can see, you cannot see, below my message, Clare's important email yesterday 
(on bedbugs in the Williams building) You cannot see it because it was "buried" 
beneath Dennis's reply (below), which did not mention Clare's message but instead 
dealt with the unrelated topic for "Keywords for american cultural studies" on Friday 
afternoon. 


While I would never disparage the importance of American cultural studies, or affect, 
that Friday meeting of a few people is not as important to the entire department 
community, or as time-sensitive, as Clare's message about bedbugs. 


One of the wonderful features of our email system is that it buries the beginning of an 
email chain 


So, I am pretty sure that I am not the only person who saw that there was a message 
yesterday morning from Dennis with the title "Please be aware" and the opening 
words "REMINDER Phil Grech's discussion of the entry "Aflf " 


And it was not obvious to anyone who saw that information on their long list oflnbox 
emails that it was covering up something else, much more important for everyone 
to read right away Information that would be in various newspapers and websites by 
yesterday afternoon. Only this morning did I realize what was hidden beneath 
Dennis's email 
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Fortunately, the excellent department office staff had already dealt with the bedbug 
problem Monday, when Ned and Elizabeth Stuckey-French told Britni that they had 
seen what seemed to be bed bugs on the first floor, and Britni immediately put in an 
urgent work-order to have the report investigated, which was done early Tuesday 
morning That investigation confirmed that they were indeed bedbugs Facilities 
removed the wooden bench in question and treated the carpeted area. Later in the day 
they inspected the area and saw no indication of bugs They will revisit the site today, 
and are consulting with Rock Solid Pest Control (the university's contracted service) 
to ensure that proper steps have been taken Facilities plans to visit the site and 
follow-up through the end of the week. We have asked them to inspect and treat the 
entire building 


2. Please do not forward to the press an email by one of the staff, leaving intact 
her name and phone number (while thoughtfully removing your own name). 


Florida is a sunshine state, and all our emails are public records, which journalists can 
request to see They could request to see this message I have made abundantly clear 
my own commitment to transparency. But if you are going to be transparent, you 
should out yourself, too, not just a staff member who was doing her job If you want to 
give the press my FSU email address or my FSU phone number, feel free to do so. It is 
my job to deal with any complaints by students, their parents, faculty, or staff (or the 
upper administration) about this problem. It is not Clare's. I would have sent that email 
out myself, yesterday, but at the time I was attending the once a semester 
three-hour-long Chairs and Deans meeting, and Clare made the right decision that 
everyone needed to be informed immediately about the issue 


The staff, of course, spends far more time in this building than the students, their 
parents, or the faculty, and the staff are therefore more at risk than anyone else. There 
is no need to put them at the additional risk of being at the receiving end of public 
disgruntlement. 
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3. If you notice anything amiss in the building, let me or one of the staff know 
immediately. 


According to press reports, the bugs were noticed at the very beginning of the 
semester, but no one informed me or the staff. Usually, bed bugs are not noticed 
until they are well established which means that, if they were publicly visible to 
students and faculty by the beginning of the semester, they had already been in the 
building for weeks, and the problem began before I even became chair If I had been 
informed of "the Walker infestation" immediately, or if the staff had been informed 
immediately, then remediation could have begun weeks or months ago 


4. Do not sleep in the Williams building. Discourage your students from sleeping 
during your classes. 

Bed bugs are called "bed bugs" because they are much more likely to bite humans 
when the humans are sleeping. 


"Your obedient servant" (sung to the music of Lin-Manuel Miranda), 


Dr. Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

George Matthew Edgar Professor of English 

Florida State University 

850-644-5158 

p.s. "WTF" means "Warn The Faculty". 


Hello fellow Williamites, 
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Due to overwhelming public demand, I thought it was time for a sequel to the ongoing Bedbug 
saga. A lot of rumors appear to be circulating. I can give you some hard information. 

Since the earlier evidence of bedbugs on the first floor of Williams, the department has been 
actively and consistently working to address the issue. I and the staff are as concerned, perhaps 
more concerned, than anyone else, because the staff and I spend many more hours in the 
building, every week, than most students and faculty. 

As you know, after the initial reports of an infestation the William building was extensively 
treated—every floor, including every office—to eradicate the bedbugs. This was an all-day 
operation on that Saturday. The university also put in place a plan for regular inspections and 
periodic re-treatment. 

Last week, we were notified of more bedbugs in an office on the first floor. We immediately 
contacted the College of Arts and Sciences and the Office of the Senior Vice President for 
Facilities. They responded with another inspection. Their assessment was that this sighting was 
not necessarily cause for concern. The initial treatment was designed not only to kill any living 
bedbugs in the building at that time, but also to insure that bedbugs that hatched in the following 
weeks would be killed. 

We have also been attempting to prevent re-infestation. It is possible that the original source of 
the problem was someone who was, without permission, sleeping in the building at night. So we 
asked for an increased security presence at night to prevent this from re-occuring. We have also 
changed the schedule for automatic lockdown of the exterior doors: the doors will not be locked 
during the final classes in the building. Students and faculty who are teaching in the evening will 
be able to get out; but no one will be able to get in, during those evening hours, without a 
pass-card. Do not prop exterior doors open, or let strangers in while you are going out. (Or, if a 
stranger does go in while you are exiting the building at night, report that fact to the campus 
police.) 

The graduate students who share the office on the first floor where the dead bedbugswere spotted 
were freaked out about remaining in that office. To ease their concerns, we made arrangements 
for them to hold their office hours, for the rest of the semester, in an available space on the fourth 
floor. 

This week members of the staff were told of a student who discovered a live bedbug on their 
clothing on the third floor. We immediately reported this report to the College and to Facilities. 

It's important to remember several things. 
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(1) Not all bugs are bedbugs. Florida is a buggy place. 

(2) Bedbugs are a nuisance, rather than a serious health hazard. 

(3) There are major bedbug infestations throughout the United States. In particular, such 
infestations are unfortunately widespread in Tallahassee. They have been reported in apartments, 
motels, businesses. Any one of the thousands of people who go through this building during the 
week might be carrying a bedbug. We cannot inspect or fumigate everyone who comes through 
the door, every time they come through the door. 

(4) It is impossible to prove where a particular bedbug came from. 

(5) We cannot vacate the building. There is nowhere else we can put our classes. We cannot find 
new office space for everyone who works in the building. 

FSU is continuing to monitor the problem, and has plans for regular treatments of the building 
(when it is not occupied). Anything that you report to us will be taken seriously, and reported to 
the College and to Facilities. 

If you have practical suggestions for minimizing the disruption to our lives and work, I would be 
happy to hear them. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://english.fsu.edu/ 

"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

— Cathy N. Davidson 
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From Gary Taylor 
Sent Mar 5, 2018,1219 PM 

To "allenglish@lists fsu edu" allenalish@lists fsu edu , 
"gs@lists.fsu.edu" <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 

Subject: [gs] complaints about the English department home-page 

Dear citizen critics, 


Some of the graduate students have complained about my headnote on the home page of the 
English department website. Here is a link to their criticisms. 


https://docs.google.eom/document/d/lPNwUJ-FvOc-XMoMe9LPIMMUzl 9C6ex0WZR0F53IZkk 
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Dear Dr. Taylor, The work that has been done on the FSU 
English Department website has created some significantly 
positive changes from the previous website such as the inclusion 
of featured stories of faculty and student accomplishments, 
departmental news, and our social media newsfeed. We f... 


Since this document describes itself as an open letter to the whole department, I think 
everyone should see it. 


I do not personally agree with the claim that it is racist, offensive, or "white" to emphasize the 
fact that this is an "English" department, unified by nothing e cept our common interest in that 
language. However, the sole purpose of the home page is to advertise the department, and if 
some people--particularly young people--find my celebration of English off-putting, I take that as 
indicative of potential reactions from students we want to attract to our graduate programs. 
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Therefore, I am eliminating the entire first paragraph of the original statement, which seems to 
be the main source of aggravation. I've also been making a number of other stylistic tweaks, 
over the last few months. Here is the new copy. 


Powerful Writing. Creative Reading. Language for a Lifetime. 

Florida's smartest English department reflects the creative diversity and 
interdisciplinary potential of the language that connects us. Our internationally 
acclaimed faculty have won more teaching awards than any other academic 
department at Florida State. We also write prize winning fiction, prize winning 
poetry, prize winning scholarly editions, essays and books. We explore the best of the 
past and present in order to create a better future for everyone who reads (or hears) 
English. We aspire to train every student, at every level, how to get more from what 
they read, and how to achieve more with what they write. 


With innovative new academic programs, we equip our ambitious, multi talented 
undergraduate and graduate students to venture out into every corner of the new 
creative economies: from Broadway to the ACLU, from tenure track jobs in other 
Research 1 universities to Pulitzer Prize winning artistic entrepreneurs. Come read 
with us, and write the future. 


I am sure that someone will find this offensive, too. Not to mention stylistically inept. But it is 
probably better than a blank page (which would, after all, be "white") 
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Have any of our faculty written any prize-winning blogs? I'd like to add some reference to our 
digital achievements and ambitions. 


Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of Something or Other 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

-- Cathy N. Davidson 
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From Gary Taylor 

Sent Aug 22, 2018,4 15 PM 

To "gs@lists fsu edu" as@lists fsu edu 

CC: Robin Goodman <rgoodman@fsu.edu>, Barry Faulk <bfaulk@fsu.edu>, Inmaculada Silverio 

<isilverio@fsu.edu> 

Subject: [gs] Agenda for tomorrow morning’s meeting 
Dear graduate students, 

As requested, we would like to share GESO's agenda for the meeting on Thursday at 11 
a m in WMS 013 Simply put, this meeting will cover the issues raised in our letter of 
complaint to Dr. Fumo. More specifically, we would like the department to clarify its 
policies regarding upper level teaching assignments, course cancellations, and course 
enrollment limits. We would also like to address the additional burdens placed on 
international students when navigating these issues A meeting last fall addressed 
several of these topics, but we find it necessary to revisit them in light of the 
department's proceedings this fall 

The stated desire of the faculty and administration to be more transparent is much 
appreciated. However, many steps still need to be taken for this transparency to be 
established 

A detailed agenda will be provided at the meeting, but here are the major elements 

• Introductions and initial statements 

• Discussion of upper level teaching assignments and how they relate to seniority 

• Discussion of course cancellations and how they relate to registration dates and 
enrollment limits 

• GESO recommendations for greater transparency 

• Open forum for other questions from graduate students 

• Closing comments; discussion of next steps 

Dr. Taylor's response to our letter of complaint was particularly thorough regarding ENC 
2135 and GTA wages We think these issues warrant a much longer conversation and 
several future meetings, but they were not the primary focus of the letter and are not 
intended to be the focus of Thursday's meeting However, we hope that all of you who 
are able will attend, and that you will feel free to bring up any concerns important to you, 
regardless of whether they have been explicitly mentioned in this email or our letter to 
Dr. Fumo. 
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We appreciate your time and attention during this busy week. 


Sincerely, 

The Graduate English Student Organization Board 
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[gs] Agenda for tomorrow morning's meeting 


Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Dear graduate students, 

I and the other members of the administrative team very much look forward to 
meeting you tomorrow morning at 11, in the Common Room, to answer your questions and 
address your concerns—or to admit that we don't have an answer yet. 

I discovered only today that GESO had circulated an agenda for the meeting to the gs 
list The department was not consulted about that agenda I was not copied on the email We 
did not approve the agenda, we are not bound by it, and you should not consider yourselves 
bound by it. Even if we agreed with every item on that agenda, it should not have been 
circulated without consulting us. 

I assume that this was an innocent mistake the GESO committee simply did not know 
that they were doing something inappropriate and unprofessional. Part of the reason that I 
have advocated a more transparent relationship between the department administration and 
graduate students is that you can learn from us, and we can learn from you. I have already 
made or sought changes as a result of what I have heard from graduate students, and I 
believe your input can help us identify other ways to improve the department and your 
experience of it. 

I will be running the meeting tomorrow (just as I will run the faculty meeting on 
Monday) And as with Monday's faculty meeting, I look forward to a collegial, professional, 
and productive conversation with you all. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

George Matthews Edgar Distinguished Research Professor 
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From: English staff english staff bounces@lists fsu edu on behalf of Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 
Sent: Thursday, December 6, 2018 2 42 00 PM 

To: english faculty@lists fsu edu; gs@lists fsu edu; English staff@lists fsu edu 
Subject: [English staff] Christmas Party change of plans 

Dear colleagues, 

In response to concerns expressed by some graduate students, some faculty, and some staff, I 
spoke today to Dean Huckaba about the plans for our department Christmas party (funded by 
the department, and therefore by the college and the university). We have decided that it is 
inappropriate to have a party funded and endorsed by the English department held in the 
venue, and with the amount of alcohol, proposed by GESO. 

The department Christmas party will be held this Monday, December 5, beginning at 4pm, in 
the Williams Courtyard. It will be catered by Gaines Street Pies, and paid for by the 

department. No alcohol will be provided by the department. 

In case of inclement weather, we will move everything into the Common Room. 

Very much looking forward to celebrating, with everyone, the end of a difficult semester, and 
the winter holiday of your choice! 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


General Editor, The New Oxford 

Shakesoeare iittps './/global.ouD.com/academic/cateaorv/arts-and-humanities/Hterature/shakes 
Qeare/nevwoxfordzshakes2eare/?ccEUS&lan££en& 
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[gs] Very Important to English ph.d.'s: Bonus Year Award, extra teaching/funding, 
Friday meeting 

gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 
on behalf of 

Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Wed 10/25/2017 3:38 PM 

To: gs@lists.fsu.edu <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 

Cc: Barry Faulk <bfaulk@fsu.edu> 


0 1 attachments (394 bytes) 

ATT00001.txt; 

Hi everyone, 

We now have official confirmation of two major changes (and opportunities) for students in 
our doctoral program. 

"Bonus Year Award". Beginning in the fall of 2018 , we will be able to offer all 
graduates of our ph.d. program a one-year career-launch teaching appointment. Here 
are the specifics that are currently available: 

—Each new FSU English Ph.D. recipient who has started and completed the Ph.D. degree 
within the previous five years will be eligible to receive a "Bonus Year Award" (a generic title; 
we may come up with a different name). This will replace the current Visiting Assistant 
Professor program. 

-—The purpose of the Bonus Year Award is twofold. First, it will provide extended 
professional training to help prepare participants for an academiccareer. Second, it will 
enable a lowering to 19 of enrollment caps 
in all English composition courses ENC 1101 and ENC 2135. 

-—The Bonus Year Award will include a salaried appointment at nine-month rate of 
$31,500.Recipients will be eligible for a standard state employee benefits package. 

—Recipients will have a 4-3 teaching assignment (4 in the fall, 3 in the spring). It is 
expected that all teaching assignments will be either ENC 1101 or ENC 2135. 

—Option: Recipients will have an option to accept a 4-4 teaching assignment at a nine- 
month rate of $36,000. 

—The Bonus Year Award will be limited to a single year and must be taken immediately 
after graduation (that is, at the beginning of the next academic year after graduation). 

—We are working on the exact process for applying for the Bonus Year, and will let you 
know more as soon as the bureaucratic infrastructure is in place, some time next semester. 
(To qualify for this program the English department will be applying for a large institutional 
grant; if we get the grant, it is possible that the teaching load for the Bonus Year will be 
reduced. But that cannot be guaranteed.) 

Spring Additional Teaching/Funding. The Graduate School and the College of Arts and 
Sciences have given us permission, as a one-time emergency measure, to allow some 
ph.d. students to teach, and be paid for teaching, a third course in spring 2018 . 

-—These exceptions are being authorized in order to cover the gap between our current 
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teaching resources and our obligation to teach enough College Composition courses to 
satisfy undergraduate demand. (Those additional resources, beginning in fall 2018, will be 
provided by the Bonus Year Award.) 

-—All the additional teaching opportunities will be for 2135. 

-—Teaching an extra course is entirely voluntary. No one will be forced to do so. 

-—Under no circumstances can a ph.d. student have more than .75 FTE. That is, you cannot 
teach three courses if you have some other employment committee to FSU (for example, 
you cannot teach three courses and also be someone's research assistant.) 

—In order to be eligible for this extra teaching, you must have passed your prelim exams 
before the end of the 2017 calendar year. 

-—If you have are currently in your fifth year in the ph.d. program, and you are planning to 
defend your dissertation and graduate in spring or summer of 2018, then we need to be sure 
that teaching an extra course will NOT delay completion of your dissertation or your 
graduation. We do not want anyone to lose the opportunity for the Bonus Year Award, 
because they are teaching an extra course in spring 2018. Therefore, if you are a fifth year 
ph.d. student, your major professor must write an email to Dr. Teague, confirming that the 
extra teaching assignment will not delay your graduation. 

-—If we receive more volunteers than the number of extra sections that we need to staff, the 
extra teaching will be awarded on a first-come, first-served basis. 

-—To apply, email dteague@fsu.edu with an email verifying your qualifications. If you 
are in your fifth year, ask your major professor to email her to confirm your 
application. (For fifth year students, your application will not be considered complete 
until Dr. Teague has received emails from both you and your major professor.) 

If you have questions (or issues) about either of these changes, there will be a meeting for 
ph.d. students this Friday, October 27, at 12:30 in the Common Room. 

-—This meeting is completely optional. Your absence will not in any way affect your eligibility 
for either of these opportunities. 

—I will be present, with Dr. Teague and Dr. Faulk, to answer as many questions as we can. 
-—The faculty will be meeting next Monday, Oct 30, to discuss the Bonus Year Award. If you 
have concerns about the Bonus Year program, we will let the faculty know about them on 
Monday. (There is no guarantee that we will be able to solve any problems, but we are 
certainly interested in your feedback.) 

Thank you all for all you do as teachers, writers, and scholars. 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 
http://enalish.fsu.edu/ 

George Matthew Edgar Professor of English 

Florida State University 

850-644-5158 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeare 
General Editor, The Oxford Middleton 
General Editor, Signs of Race 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
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a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 
— Cathy N. Davidson 
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[gs] Graduate Students and the Department Chair 

gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 
on behalf of 

Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Mon 4/16/2018 11:10 AM 

To: gs@lists.fsu.edu <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 

Cc: Rhea Lathan <rlathan@fsu.edu> 


| 1 attachments (394 bytes) 

ATT00001.txt; 

Friday afternoon's discussion revealed that at least some graduate students misunderstand 
the relationship between the department chair and individual graduate students. This email is 
an attempt to clarify that relationship. 

As I have said repeatedly, in many contexts, before and since taking this job, the department 
chair is a middle management position, and like all middle management positions the chair 
has very limited powers. Those limited discretionary powers of the chair primarily affect 
faculty. 

For instance, as chair of the (faculty) Evaluation Committee, I have one of nine votes on the 
annual evaluation of individual faculty. Those votes are circumscribed by the detailed 
provisions of our by-laws, and faculty can appeal any decision by the committee which they 
believe violates the by-laws. Decisions are made by a supermajority of that committee (six 
votes out of nine); if three successive ballots fail to produce a supermajority, I can break the 
deadlock. I did not need to break any deadlocks this year, and I have not seen a chair break 
a deadlock in my two other experiences as a member of that committee, going back to 
2006. 

As this example demonstrates, the department by-laws (and the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement) strictly limit the chair's managerial powers. Those limits are designed to protect 
individual faculty from arbitrary actions by the chair. The by-laws say less about the 
relationship between a department chair and graduate students because the chair has, 
actually, very little to do with graduate students. I don't determine your salaries. 
Professionally, you are evaluated by the individual faculty whose courses you take, and who 
serve on your degree committees. I sign various documents, confirming that graduate 
students have passed exams or successfully defended their dissertations or qualify for travel 
funding; but if I refused to sign I would have to explain and justify such an extraordinary 
refusal. In doing so, I would have to challenge the integrity of the faculty on your dissertation 
committee, etc. 

Complaints about your teaching are handled by the Director of College Composition (if they 
concern 2135) or the Associate Chair for Undergraduate Studies (if they concern upper-level 
courses). Because as teachers you are university employees, any such complaints are 
governed, ultimately, by university grievance procedures. Not by me. 
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I am not a member of the Awards Committee, and I have not intervened in that committee's 
decisions. 

Decisions about which graduate students teach upper-level courses are made by the 
Associate Chair for Undergraduate Studies in collaboration with the Associate Chair for 
Curriculum. As we explained in a meeting with graduate students last fall, those decisions 
are made almost entirely on the basis of seniority, combined in a small number of cases with 
needs for particular skills to teach particular courses. In building the course schedule and 
teaching assignments for any given semester, I am consulted only when decisions need to 
be made about the allocation of department resources: for instance, how many sections of a 
particular course should be scheduled, or the relative distribution of resources to 2135 or to 
upper level courses required by three different undergraduate majors, or the balance of 
graduate and undergraduate courses. These decisions are not about rewarding or punishing 
individual graduate students; they concern, instead, the distribution of limited instructional 
resources. When particular courses or sections fail to enroll enough students, I have to make 
decisions about whether to close them, and move their instructors (whether faculty or 
graduate teaching assistants) to another course; those decisions are made entirely on the 
basis of the numbers. 

Decisions about postdoctoral Visiting Assistant Professorships—a very small number 
of positions awarded to our own doctoral graduates that lasted up to three years—used to be 
made by a small committee of faculty, which included the chair. Working with the Dean and 
faculty, I changed that system in the fall, so that the VAPs were transformed into the "Bonus 
Award" one-year positions, open to all graduates who satisfied a small number of easily- 
defined qualifications. One purpose of those changes was to produce a more transparent 
system, which was less arbitrary. 

As chair, I spend most of my time in routine bureaucratic functions. (That's why I have said 
from the outset that I will serve only a single three-year term in the position. Most of what I 
do is really boring.) 

But I do undoubtedly have a disproportionate influence on certain decisions, which do affect 
graduate students. 

As department chair, I can arrange for presentations to the whole department. I requested 
the "Active Shooter" workshop this semester. I am also requesting the NCBI workshops, for 
graduate students and faculty, this coming August. 

I can decide how to spend tiny amounts of the department budget that are discretionary. 
(Most of the budget is beyond my control.) For instance, this year I was responsible for the 
decision to spend more money on our annual recruiting open house for graduate candidates. 

I also made the decision to spend more discretionary funds on graduate student travel. In 
both cases, this applies to whole categories of graduate students; I did not pick and choose 
recipients. 

I can choose how transparent to be about some aspects of department policy. Unlike my 
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predecessors, I have had three public meetings with graduate students this year, in order to 
provide more transparency. That is all entirely my own doing. 

I appoint the three Associate Chairs, and to some degree determine their priorities. I am 
happy to take credit for those I have chosen, and persuaded to serve. 

I meet, individually, with all job candidates, as part of their campus visits, and try to recruit 
them. I am happy to take some small part of the credit for the three excellent hires we have 
made this year. 

I advise the Dean on how to respond, when one of our faculty gets a job offer from another 
university. I played a significant role in the negotiations that persuaded Professor Coldiron to 
return to FSU. I am also actively investigating why we have lost so many faculty from 
underrepresented demographics in the past, in order to insure that in future we are more 
successful in retaining such faculty. 

More generally but less certainly, in the department's annual consideration of strategic hiring 
priorities I have some influence, because the chair does not belong to a particular program 
but instead should advocate for the needs of the whole department. But how successful I am 
depends entirely on my ability to persuade other faculty—and, eventually, to persuade the 
Dean. My power is primarily rhetorical. Last fall, I persuaded the Executive Committee to 
create an Ad Hoc Committee on Target of Opportunity Hiring, chaired by Dr. Lathan; this 
month, I helped persuade the Executive Committee and the tenure-track faculty to endorse 
the Target of Opportunity plan for next year's hiring. Next month, I will be pitching that 
proposal to the Dean. Over the summer, I will be working with Human Resources, Dr. 

Lathan, the search committee chairs, the directors of the Literature, Media, Culture program 
and the Rhetoric and Composition program, to insure that any hiring searches authorized by 
the Dean are conducted legally and ethically, in full compliance with our department by-laws, 
university regulations, and state and national employment law. 

I can also advocate, rhetorically, for more graduate student involvement/representation in the 
search process. But a decision on that, by the Executive Committee and the faculty, cannot 
be taken until the fall. It will require modification of the by-laws, which is a complex process- 
-as it should be. The by-laws work, for the department, like the U.S. Constitution. They are 
designed to insure that the Executive does not have arbitrary power. 

I can also decide how much to listen to you. It is impossible to satisfy, all the time, every 
constituency in a department with over 200 employees, more than 150 graduate students, 
and over 1300 undergraduate majors. But I think I am perhaps a little less deaf to graduate 
students than my predecessors. 

Rhetorically yours, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 
http://enalish.fsu.edu/ 
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"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

— Cathy N. Davidson 
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From Gary Taylor 

Sent Aug 14,2018,3 10 PM 

To gs@lists fsu edu" gs@lists fsu edu 

Subject Fw: Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level cour e a ignment 
Dear graduate students, 

At the bottom of this email you will see a complaint that we (the department administrators) 
received a week ago today, from your GESO representatives, about the cancellation of some 
classes and resulting reassignment of graduate students. 

Attached is our response, which GESO has asked us to make public. 

Our response refers to an anticipated meeting between graduate students and department 
administrators, like the ones I held last year. As a rule, Friday afternoons have been the 
preferred times for such meetings. However, I will work with GESO and my faculty and staff 
colleagues to find an appropriate time early in the fall semester. 

Best wishes, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://english.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

-- Cathy N. Davidson 


From: 

Sent: Tuesday, August 14, 2018 2 30 PM 
To: Gary Taylor; Jamie Fumo 

Cc: Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk; Robin Goodman; Clare Harrison; Inmaculada Silverio 
Subject: Re Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 

Dear Dr. Taylor et al., 
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Thank you for this response. The GESO board will meet this Friday and should have a full reply 
to you either by the end of the business day on Friday or early next Monday. For now, we give 
our approval for you to forward both our initial letter and your response to the gs list. 

Thank you again for being in communication with us regarding these important issues. 

Best, 



From: Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 
Sent: Tuesday, August 14, 2018 10 54 39 AM 
Jamie Fumo 

Cc: Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk; Robin Goodman; Clare Harrison; Inmaculada Silverio 
Subject: Re Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 

Dear Laurel, 

Attached is our response to the GESO complaint. Please circulate it to the other members of the 
GESO committee, and let me know how you would like me to make a public response. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

- Cathy N. Davidson 


From: 

Sent: Monday, August 6, 2018 12:27 PM 
To: Jamie Fumo 

Cc: Gary Taylor; Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk 
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Subject: Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 


Dear Dr. Fumo et al., 

In the past week, at least four PhD Creative Writing students 

in their third and fourth years at FSU have had their upper level teaching assignments 
replaced with composition assignments in order to give tenured faculty members those 
classes, or due to low enrollment. We are surprised at the suddenness of this change, 
especially since many students, both graduate and undergraduate, have not finished 

enrolling in classes, and many incoming graduate students have not even arrived in 
Tallahassee. 

We see this as part of a recurring problem with graduate teaching 
assignments that affects graduate students in all three tracks. In particular, this letter 
will address teaching assignments and canceled workshops for creative writing PhD 
students. We believe these sudden changes do not reflect our status as one of the top 
Creative Writing programs in the country. 

First, these teaching reassignments prevent many PhD students 
from being able to teach upper-level courses, which diminishes our competitiveness as 
we go on the job market. It also drastically reduces our ability to develop a teaching 
practice in our discipline. The current reassignments are part of a larger pattern: 
several third- and fourth-year PhD students and candidates have been offered only one 
or two upper-level courses during their time at FSU, which is far fewer than we were told 
we would be offered upon acceptance to the program; this puts us at a disadvantage 
compared to our peers at other programs. 

Secondly, canceling graduate-level workshops is unfair to first- 
and second-year creative writing students, who are in the process of determining the 
faculty they will select for their committees. Cancelling graduate workshops—especially 
when these cancellations mean that first- and second-year students are unable to take 
a workshop in their genre for a full semester—greatly diminishes students’ ability to 
evaluate which faculty member(s) would be most helpful both as advisors within the 
program and as mentors more broadly, a crucial decision at the start of an academic 
career. 

Students whose classes were cancelled were advised to find another workshop, but 
other workshops are full. They were also told they would be responsible for finding 
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alternative course sections to teach when the sections they were originally assigned 
conflicted 

with their new course needs. Graduate students select courses carefully, according to a 
planned trajectory through the program; solving last-minute scheduling issues to try to 
accommodate the classes we need to take should not fall within our responsibilities 
as students and instructors preparing for demanding academic careers. 

Third, the faculty whose graduate workshops were cancelled 
have been assigned upper-level courses taken from graduate teaching assistants. 
Again: upper-level courses are necessary in order to be competitive on the job market. 

It is a vicious cycle: taking these (already very few) upper-level courses from us to give 
to tenured faculty helps maintain the saturated job market, ultimately harming not only 

our careers but the department’s reputation in terms of job placement. 

Fourth, as we know, the number of undergraduate majors in English 
tracks other than Editing, Writing, and Media is decreasing. Several graduate students 
have been contacted by desperate undergraduates who have had classes canceled that 
they needed in order to get their degrees. These students claim to have contacted the 
department and been told to ask instructors to give the department permission to 
increase our classes’ caps and admit these students. This would mean teaching extra 
students at no additional salary, when our financial package is already lower than at 
comparable 

institutions in Florida. And in the larger sense, it is bewildering to us that the 
department would actively prevent undergraduate students from taking English courses, 
given that the overall numbers are declining. Surely we should do everything possible to 
encourage undergraduate interest in the department. 

A system for assuring equity in how upper-level creative writing 
courses are assigned must be instituted as soon as possible. As GAs, we bear the 
entire load of the ENC2135 and ENC1101 composition courses. The department relies 
on our labor, and the reputation of the department rests on our qualifications. We must 
be assured 

that all Creative Writing PhD students teach upper-level classes that will make them 
competitive on the job market, that graduate students are able to take workshops with 
faculty in their genre, and that undergraduates are encouraged to pursue English 
literature 

and creative writing. 

Given the above concerns, it is very difficult for graduate 
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students to believe that the department has their best interests in mind. Last spring, the 
department had a meeting with graduate students to address, among many other 
things, growing distrust—framed in that meeting by faculty as “fear”—on the part of 
graduate 

students toward administration and faculty. When asked where this fear was coming 
from, our response was that we are reacting to the power imbalance between the 
instructors who perform crucial labor for the department but whose concerns are not 
prioritized 

and the faculty and administration who have a great deal of power to determine our 
professional careers. This response was immediately dismissed; we were told we were 
reacting inappropriately to positions that held “no real power.” The message above 
communicates 

several strong examples of the power those positions hold. 

Please know that this is a very important issue to all of us. 

We hope you will address it publicly. 

Respectfully, 

The Graduate English Student Organization 
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The following is an attachment to "Fw: Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper- 
level course assignments” 

Dear GESO committee, 

Since your email addressed a number of issues that concern "the department", we felt that it 
would be most appropriate for me, as department chair, to respond. However, this response 
incorporates feedback from all the faculty you addressed, and others who are directly involved 
with the issues you raise. 

We all recognize that these issues are important to all graduate students. We would be happy 
to address those issues publicly (as you requested). We had already planned to have another 
open meeting of administrators with graduate students, a practice I initiated last fall and spring, 
and which I intend to continue while I remain chair. The purpose of those meetings is to insure 
as much transparency as possible about administrative policies and practices. This letter has the 
same intention. 

However, it seems desirable to give you at least an initial, substantive response in writing, 
rather than waiting for four or more weeks to address these issues. We are writing to you, 
Laurel, on the assumption that you will circulate our response to the other GESO members 
listed at the end of your letter; but we also intend, as part of our commitment to transparency, 
to write to the entire gs list. Can we assume that you are happy to circulate your initial 
complaint to the entire gs list? Or would you prefer that we circulate your complaint, and our 
response, at the same time? Although you are writing as representatives of all the 
department's graduate students, we did not think it would be ethical, professionally, to forward 
your email to them without your explicit written permission in advance. 

First, thank you for informing us that some state universities in Florida have higher stipends 
for graduate students in English departments than we do. This is one of those cases where we 
"have no power": the amount we can offer is determined by the upper administration, not by 
individual departments. 

The University of Florida has always been favored by the state legislature, financially (though 
the gap between UF and FSU funding has narrowed, since FSU successfully lobbied to join UF as 
a "preeminent university" in the state system). So we first checked the UF English department 
website. UF does not offer a Ph.D. in creative writing, or an M.A., so our graduate program is 
bigger—and better, in all sorts of ways—than theirs. In relation to graduate stipends, they say: 

Pending satisfactory academic and teaching performance, assistantships are renewable for three years for 
MFA students, four years, for PhD students holding an MA degree when they enter and six years for PhD 
students holding a BA degree. The base nine-month stipend for PhD students is $17,000 and, for MFA 
students, $12,140. (Please note that MFA students receive a total funding package of approximately 
$18,000). 

By contrast, these are our current stipends: 
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MA/MFA $3,557.82 per course, $14,231.30 for 4 courses over 9 months. 

PhD $3,828.39 per course, $ 15,313.55 for 4 courses over 9 months. 

PhD Passed Prelims $4,048.93 per course, $16,195.73 for 4 courses over 9 months. 

(We technically appoint on a per course/assignment basis to ensure equality in pay for differing 
assignments.) 

It appears that the base-line annual funding for UF doctoral students is $1686 higher than ours before 
prelims, and $804 higher than ours after prelims. 

The real gap is for MFA students, which is particularly important for CRW, but the UF website is 
ambiguous: the baseline quoted is $2091 less than ours, but the "total funding package", unexplained, is 
a whopping $3769 more than ours. Are they counting as part of the package the fact that they pay 
tuition? We do that, too, but don't count it as part of the stipend figures. We have, so far, not been able 
to find out what that "total funding package" means, or why it is so much higher than their stipend. If 
you know, please let us know. 

I have already passed this information on to the College; they have already replied that "we are well 
aware of the problem, which is College-wide." The English department has always, in the 13 years I have 
been here, pushed the College and the University to increase graduate stipends, and information like 
this helps us to make a better case. If GESO knows of other English departments, within the state 
university system, with higher stipends, such information would be a useful contribution to your, and 
our, lobbying efforts. More funding to raise graduate teaching assistant stipends has been on FSU's 
wish-list, in its lobbying of the state legislature, and that lobbying appeared to be successful earlier this 
year (money for increases was included in the draft higher education appropriations bill), but that was 
derailed by the respond to the Parkland shooting, where the legislature chose to spend that money on 
"hardening" schools rather than restricting gun purchases. 

I have also already taken action in response to another issue you raise: undergraduates 
complaining that they cannot complete the major because there are no open courses they can 
enroll in. I wrote personally to the gs list (without explicitly referring to your letter) about this; 
another email on the same subject was sent to the gs list by our Senior Adviser, Inma Silverio. 
We sent those emails because your letter made clear to us that at least some graduate students 
are unaware of how they should respond to such complaints by undergraduates. It is important, 
for the sake of the undergraduates, that when you receive such complaints you should direct 
the student to contact the advising staff. 

In fact, what that unspecified number of undergraduates told that unspecified number of 
graduate students was not correct. There are no undergraduates whose ability to graduate on 
time has been hampered by our decisions: there are still plenty of upper-level courses they can 
take. Inma was part of our deliberations about any and all changes to the undergraduate 
offerings; we made sure that no student would be put in the situation that you describe. There 
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may be some students who panicked, but it's the job of our professionally-trained advisers to 
calm them down and explain their options. 

It is simply not true that "the department" is "actively preventing] undergraduate students 
from taking English courses". We had to cancel two upper-level courses because of personal 
circumstances of two faculty, over which we had no control. Those decisions had no effect on 
graduate students. Three of the courses we canceled last week were 2000-level courses, 
assigned to graduate students, with low enrollments; but those courses do not affect the 
requirements for English majors (and consequently they have to be given a lower priority than 
courses that do satisfy requirements for the English major). 

These factual errors in your letter are entirely understandable, because graduate students have 
relatively little information about enrollments in all undergraduate English courses, or all the 
courses taken or not taken by an individual student, or how individual courses fit into the 
complex map of this department's six different undergraduate majors (Creative Writing, EWM, 
and LMC, both in their previous incarnations and the new versions that are just coming into 
force this semester). When students you care about complain to you, you naturally take those 
complaints at face value. But undergraduates themselves are often confused about their own 
major—which is why the university has an organization ("Advising First") entirely dedicated to 
helping students find their way around efficiently, so that they can graduate on time. It isn't 
your job to advise undergraduates about such matters. 

As graduate students, it's understandable that you don't know all the labyrinthine details of 
undergraduate advising. Learning more about the complexities of our six different majors, and 
the various tracking systems in place to help undergraduates complete the degree on time, 
would be a distraction from your main task, which is to prepare yourself for a future of writing 
and teaching. And the truth is, most of the tenure-track faculty don't make any attempt to 
understand the whole complex system either. 

In all our administrative meetings about the fall course offerings (which began early this 
calendar year, and continued through last week), and in my own meetings with the College of 
Arts and Sciences over the last two weeks, the needs of our undergraduate majors are a 
recurrent focal point of our discussions and our decisions. One of the important changes that I 
have made, over the last year, has been to expand the role of the Senior Adviser in all the 
administrative deliberations concerning course offerings and undergraduate program 
development. This gives the experience of our majors a greater role in guiding departmental 
decisions than ever before in the department's history, and this change is serving as a role 
model for other departments. 

GESO has an important function in representing graduate students, and advocating in their 
interest. And you can speak with real authority about the experience, and the concerns, of 
graduate students in this department. We encourage you to focus on those issues, and not to 
rely on misleading anecdotal evidence about undergraduate English majors. 
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What prompted your letter, after all, was concern about (1) the cancellation of two graduate 
workshops, and (2) the reassignment of seven graduate students who were originally 
assigned to teach undergraduate courses in literature or creative writing. Those cancellations 
do raise issues important to all our graduate students. 

You summarize the issues raised by these cancellations and reassignments in terms of a 
"growing distrust... on the part of graduate students toward administration and faculty." If 
that is true of all our graduate students it is certainly unfortunate—and ironic, given that there 
has been more transparency from administration and faculty over the last twelve months than 
ever before. 

In particular, you object to my claim that chairs and associate chairs have "no real power". Of 
course, faculty do have more power than graduate students. And as chair, I have more power 
than most faculty; in particular, it is my job to make the final decision on whether to cancel a 
class. I have to make those decisions because the Dean's letter appointing me as chair specifies 
that I am responsible for insuring that the department meets its financial obligations. This is, in 
fact, the only responsibility specified in my letter of appointment (which is normal for chair 
appointments). I became an academic because I love literature and love writing; I became chair 
because I am committed to self-governance, and because I want to defend and expand what 
we do, and help imagine and create a better future inside and outside the university. But being 
department chair is a typical middle-management job. I do not decide on the department's 
budget; I simply administer the budget I am given by those higher up the ladder. 

The department's ability to lobby for a bigger budget is dependent on demonstrating that we 
are making efficient use of the budget we currently have. Efficiency is evaluated quantitatively: 
how many empty spaces do we have in our classes? If we run classes with unacceptably low 
enrollments, we are not being efficient, and we will not get more resources. In fact, the 
administration has regular opportunities to cut our budget: by not giving us replacement hires, 
by lowering the number of graduate students we can admit, by reducing the number of VAPs 
we can appoint, by increasing the teaching loads of those VAPs. No department chair, or 
department committee, cancels a class because they like doing it. We cancel under-enrolled 
classes because failing to do so endangers the future financial resources of the department. 

I have to make the final decision, and I am the one who delivers the bad news. (I wrote 
personally to all three tenured faculty and to all seven graduate students who were affected by 
last week's changes, explaining to them what had happened and why it had happened and 
expressing sympathy for each.) But although the final decision is mine, it is based on group 
deliberations. I don't lock my door and make decisions in secret based on arbitrary and 
unexplained criteria. We based our discussions and decisions purely on enrollment numbers 
and pre-existing commitments. 

The word "commitments" may seem ironic, because whenever a class is canceled we are 
disappointing a particular instructor. But the department does not make a commitment to any 
instructor, whether TA or full professor, that they will get to teach a particular class in a 
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particular semester. At a certain point in the academic year we commit ourselves to offer to 
students a particular set of courses. But we cannot promise how many students will enroll in a 
particular undergraduate or graduate course. Even with a required course, like the new 
ENG2012, we cannot predict how many students will elect to become new English majors. 
Therefore, we cannot guarantee that any course will "make". 

The fact that you express such surprise about the cancelled classes is proof that we have not 
done a good job of communicating this aspect of academic life to our graduate students. 
Therefore, I have asked that, in future, when graduate students receive the preliminary list of 
their teaching assignments in the next semester, that letter will specify, "All teaching 
assignments are provisional. Classes may be canceled because of low enrollments, or greater 
staffing needs in some other area. The department will try, whenever possible, to make such 
changes at least three weeks before the first day of classes." 

The provisional nature of teaching assignments applies to faculty, too. GESO is naturally most 
interested in the seven graduate students whose schedules were changed last week. But three 
tenured faculty members also had classes canceled, and as a result were reassigned to a lower- 
level course. Because there are so many more graduate students than faculty, the proportion of 
tenured faculty affected was actually higher than the proportion of graduate students affected. 

When I wrote, above, about the department's "pre-existing commitments", I was referring, not 
to individual teaching assignments, but to the department's obligation to supply certain 
instructional services to the university. 

From the university's perspective, the department's most important obligation is to supply 
enough College Composition courses to satisfy all the entering undergraduates (including 
transfer students) who need them. Students who need 1101 have to take it in their first 
semester; students who need 2135 have to take it in Summer C, Fall, or Spring of their first 
academic year at FSU. We have promised the university that we will supply enough sections of 
these courses to meet student demand. But the demand is not exactly predictable. The 
unpredictability is highest in the fall semester. Moreover, our supply of instructors is not 
completely predictable, either: we never know how many new graduate students will actually 
arrive, or how many of our current TA's will drop out of teaching after assignments have been 
made (often at the last minute, and sometimes without even informing us) and starting this 
year we don't know exactly how many graduating ph.d.s will seek or accept the new Visiting 
Assistant Professor positions. The roll-out of the new system, with course caps of 19 students, 
has introduced new complications, and we will be making changes over the next year to 
increase flexibility and, if possible, to reduce unpredictability. 

I know that many of the faculty and many of the grad students don't like 2135. But we have to 
staff 2135. And it is because of 2135 that the College has significantly increased its investment 
in the English department for this fiscal year. First, the number of VAPs has risen from 5 last 
year to 11 this year, more than doubling the College investment in post-graduate jobs for our 
students. Secondly, the number of new graduate students we were able to recruit and admit 
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this fall increased by 56%. The justification for both these increases is the same: the need to 
staff 2135. But this year the Provost and the Dean have given us extra resources to reduce the 
caps for 2135, therefore reducing the teaching workload for all those classes—and therefore 

reducing the teaching workload for almost all our graduate students. 

Since your letter emphasized particularly the complaints of graduate students in Creative 
Writing, it is worth noting that the increased investment in English, although motivated by the 
need to staff 2135, has primarily benefited Creative Writing and Literature/Media/Culture. All 
the new VAPS come from Creative Writing (five) and LMC (six). Likewise, 89% of the increase in 
grad students has been in those two programs (eight extra students each, for a total of sixteen 
extra students)—not Rhet/Comp (only two extra students). Moreover, the increase in new grad 
students will, if it continues, solve the problem with graduate workshops in poetry and fiction: 
more CRW grad students means better enrollment in those workshops, and less pressure to 
cancel workshops because of under-enrollment. 

For this fall semester, the department had advertised and opened, in March, eight sections of 
2135 that filled, almost immediately—but which, in late July, we realized we did not have 
instructors to teach (because of the kinds of unpredictable change I described above). Then, a 
week later, a doctoral student dropped out of the program, to take a job, thus depriving us of 
an instructor for two more sections. So we had to find qualified instructors to teach ten 
sections of 2135, in which students had already enrolled (190 students). As department and 
college and university policy, we are determined to reduce our (exploitative) dependence on 
adjuncts (gig employment without job security or benefits). As a result, we had to be more 
aggressive than usual about canceling classes with low enrollments. 

I do not blame the College Composition program for opening what turned out to be too many 
sections in March; they were working with reasonable estimates. However, I have now told 
them to significantly reduce the number of sections opened for enrollment next March, and to 
gradually open more only as our staffing resources become clearer. (This new system will also 
allow us to offer, closer to the start of the semester, more sections online, if needed.) 

After we have satisfied our obligations to the university as a whole, the department's second 
obligation is to satisfy the needs of our own students, both undergraduate and graduate. 
Because the department has many more undergraduate majors than graduate students, we 
first must insure that we offer enough courses to enable our majors to complete their degrees 
expeditiously. (See the discussion above.) Most tenure-track faculty teach three undergraduate 
classes for every one graduate course—and, of course, their undergraduate courses have 
higher enrollment caps. 

You claim that "the department" told desperate undergraduate majors to "ask instructors to 
increase" class caps, thereby forcing graduate students to "teach extra students at no 
additional salary." I don't know the basis for this claim. I have not been able to find anyone 
among the faculty or staff who offered such advice to undergraduates, and it is certainly not a 
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policy or recommendation of "the department". But even if this claim were true, nobody's 
salary goes up or down depending on enrollments in their classes. 

We do recognize an obligation to offer graduate students the opportunity to take seminars 
and workshops with our outstanding creative and scholarly faculty. But one of the two 

workshops we canceled had only two students enrolled in it. That is simply not a justifiable or 
sustainable expenditure. The two graduate courses canceled were chosen simply because they 
had, at the end of July, the lowest enrollments. It is always true that classes may pick up 
additional students at the last minute. (Of course, it's also true that some classes lose students: 
it's called "drop" as well as "add", after all.) But if it's disruptive to cancel a class four weeks 
before the semester begins, it's even worse to cancel it after the semester begins. And the fact 
remains that other classes had already attracted more students. There's no reason to believe 
that the incoming students radically differ, in their preferences, from the students already here. 
All the graduate courses have their caps increased, between the end of July and the beginning 
of drop-add, from 10 to 15, giving the new graduate students plenty of opportunity to enroll in 
classes that we already know are popular, rather than classes that we already know are, for 
whatever reasons, less popular. 

This is not an issue that separates CRW students from LMC or RC students. At least two of the 
students enrolled in the canceled poetry workshop were from LMC, not CRW. All our graduate 
students want to take classes in the areas that interest them most, and all of them want to get 
to know possible mentors. I am not hostile to CRW, or to CRW graduate students; I have never 
been. The two CRW classes were canceled simply, and only, because they had the lowest 
enrollments. If the demand for instructors for 2135 had not been so pressing, we might have 
spared one of those two courses; but we could not possibly have spared both. 

We also recognize an obligation to offer graduate students the opportunity to develop 
professional teaching credentials. However, your letter suggests that some graduate students 
may be misunderstanding the nature of that obligation. 

You write that "several third- and fourth-year Ph.D. students have been offered only one or two 
upper-level courses during their time at FSU, which is far fewer than we were told we would be 
offered upon acceptance to the program" (my italics). I and the other people who have seen 
and discussed your letter do not know where those promises came from. They were certainly 
not contained in the official offer letters from the university or the department, and they have 
never been department policy. No such promises should ever have been made. (If you want to 
tell us who made such promises, I will personally correct that person or persons, and ask them 
never to make such commitments again.) 

Your letter goes on to state that "this" (only teaching one or two upper-level courses) "puts us 
at a disadvantage compared to our peers at other programs" and "diminishes our 
competitiveness as we go on the job market". That is not true. The most important factor, in 
the academic job market, is your record of research and/or creative activity, not your teaching 
record. Everyone you are competing against will have some teaching experience; but 
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candidates vary enormously in the quantity and quality of their published or forthcoming peer- 
reviewed work. Producing important original work is how our tenure-track faculty got their 
jobs, kept their jobs, and got (or will get) tenured and promoted. And to the extent that your 
teaching record matters, the quality of your teaching matters far more than which courses you 
have taught, or how many times you have taught particular courses. 

You complain that "these teaching reassignments prevent many PhD students from being able 
to teach upper-level courses". I do not know of any PhD students who have graduated 
without being offered any upper-level courses. The teaching reassignments for the fall 
semester affected only seven graduate students; five of those seven were moved from one 
2000-level undergraduate course to another 2000-level undergraduate course. Thus, this 
semester only two students were moved from an "upper-level" course to a 2000-level course. 
That is hardly "many". And in those two cases, the reassignment of the two Creative Writing 
graduate students was made with the active participation of the two senior Creative Writing 
faculty involved. It was not something merely imposed upon Creative Writing by a chair or a 
committee from outside that program. 

You demand that "a system for insuring equity in how upper-level creative writing courses are 
assigned must be instituted as soon as possible." I do not understand why this applies only to 
creative writing courses. 

A system for equity in the assignment of upper-level courses for all graduate students is 
already in place. I spoke, and wrote to, the graduate students about this last fall. Initial (and 
always provisional) assignments are made on the basis of seniority: fifth-year students get the 
first priority, then fourth-year students, then third-year, and finally second-year. (It is therefore 
not surprising that "several . . . third-year students have been offered only one or two upper- 
level courses"; they are not at the top of the list of priorities yet. Moreover, this is only the first 
semester of their third year.) I have seen no evidence that this seniority system has been 
violated. If you are aware of any violations, please let me know. 

You object to "taking . . . upper-level courses from us to give to tenured faculty". As explained 
above, we make every effort to give graduate students some upper-level teaching experience, 
by seniority in the program. But your primary teaching obligation is necessarily college 
composition, supplemented by lower-division courses in the major or in liberal arts. This is a 
structural reality in the great majority of graduate programs, including those in which we 
ourselves were trained, and it is part of the professional hierarchy of academia. Tenure-track 
and tenured faculty at a Research-1 university have priority in teaching upper-level courses. 
This is a baseline requirement for retaining high-quality faculty—and attracting high-quality 
undergraduates. The university by and large wants such courses taught by faculty holding 
terminal degrees. The range and depth of teaching experience gained by graduate students in 
this department—through courses taught at various levels, including occasional but not routine 
upper-level assignments—is a genuine asset on the job market. But no hiring committee 
expects a graduate student to have upper-level teaching experience comparable to that of an 
assistant professor; to have any at all is a boon. 
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I hope that this long letter responds constructively to the concerns expressed in your letter. 

May I also suggest that email is not the best mechanism for resolving misunderstandings and 
solving problems? I would encourage members of GESO to talk with me, or with other 
members of the administrative team, before writing long formal complaints. You may still need, 
eventually, to put some complaints in writing, but often disagreements can be more easily 
resolved in person. And if for any reason you are uncomfortable meeting with me, feel free to 
talk to another member of the administrative team. 

Please let me know how you would like me to proceed in communicating with the gs list. In the 
interests of transparency, I think it is desirable for all the graduate students to have a better 
sense of how the English department works. 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

George Matthews Edgar Distinguished Research Professor 

With the endorsement of: 

Dr. Deborah Coxwell-Teague 
Director, College Composition 

Professor Barry Faulk 

Associate Chair for Curriculum (2015-18) 

Professor Jamie Fumo 

Associate Chair for Graduate Studies 

Professor Robin Goodman 
Associate Chair 

Professor Rhea Lathan 

Associate Chair for Undergraduate Studies and Diversity Issues 

Clare Harrison 
Business Manager 

Inmaculada Silviero 
Senior Advisor 
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Subject: Re: GESO request for discussion of post-prelim pay raises at next faculty meeting 
Date: Wednesday, December 5, 2018 at 5:49:01 PM Eastern Standard Time 

From: Gary Taylor 



Actually,^^ I get paid that amount of money because I have been for almost four decades one of the 
most productive and important researchers in my field, internationally. I did not get a pay raise when I 
agreed to switch from my focus on research to take on an administrative job that no one else wanted, 
and that I never nominated myself for. 

And from the point of view of the university administration, what I get paid for, as chair, is to make 
difficult decisions that take into account the needs of all students, all faculty, all programs, and all staff, 
in the context not only of the English department but of the College and the university as a whole. I 
get paid for taking abuse, on a regular basis, from people who don't like the decisions that I make—- 
and every decision that I make (every decision that any chair makes) is bound to make someone 
unhappy. 

Of course, some people are unhappy with anything and everything that I do. That, too, is part of the 
job. 

And that is why no one wants this job. 

But I'm always happy to meet with graduate students, individually or in groups, to discuss issues face 
to face. Our graduate population, as I have always said, is the future of our discipline. That is why I 
have persuaded the department to add graduate student representatives to our search committees. 

Professionally yours, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 
http://en glish.fsu.edu / 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeareht t ps:// alobal. oup.com/academic/categorv/arts-and- 
humanities/literature/shakesDeare/new-oxford-shakesDeare/?cc=us&lana=en& 
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Subject: Re: GESO request for discussion of post-prelim pay raises at next faculty meeting 
Hello Ned, et al v 

I think your focus on the changes to the handbook is the very heart of the issue. If the the handbook can just be 
changed at any time during the school year (regardless of prompt notification or not) what is the point of having an 
annual handbook at all? Could administration add new requirements for prelims, graduation, compensation, or 
anything they desire at any moment? As I understand it, the handbook serves as the official document for degree 
requirements. If that is subject to change at any moment, we might as well not have any official requirements at all. 

May I also use this moment to formally ask you, Ned, to add this concern to the faculty agenda for the next meeting? 
Or you, Dr. Taylor, to add it to the agenda? You are faculty. Dr. Taylor, are you not? We are requesting that YOU, the 
faculty, add this to your agenda. As professors, Em sure you have the best interest of your students in the forefront of 
your agendas. It's what you, Dr. Taylor, get paid $181,146.00 a year to do. 

Thank you kindly, 



On Dec 5, 2018, at 4:24 PM, Ned Stuckey-French < nstuckevfrench@fsu.edu > wrote: 



I would only add to what Dr. Taylor has said that in our meeting with 

H and Ben Serber of GAU we also discussed the larger question of 
iting the Graduate Handbook and how graduate students are 
advised regarding timetables for progress. As I mentioned then to 
Jessi, we will be updating the Handbook (which, to be honest, I'm 
learning anew in this job). As changes are made, such as those 
concerning the timing of post-candidacy raises, I will make every 
attempt to notify faculty and graduate students of those changes 
promptly and clearly. 

Please know that not just as Associate Chair of Graduate Studies, but 
also as a faculty member in the Department, I'm happy to talk with 
you or other graduate students about your concerns. 

Best, 

Ned 


From: Gary Taylor <eta vlor(S)fsu.edu > 

Da te: Wednesday, December 5, 2018 at 2:32 PM 

ToT 
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Subject: Re: GESO request for discussion of post-prelim pay raises at next faculty meeting 



I would be happy to discuss this issue with graduate students at the spring meeting of 
graduate students with administrative faculty. 

After two meetings about this subject, one with the College and HR, and another 
with and representatives from GAU and HR, we had promised to 

come to a decision by tomorrow. 

You are now asking us to postpone a decision until after the January department 
meeting? 

Postponement will insure that none of the students who passed prelims this semester 
can be considered for an exception. 

GESO has no authority to determine the agenda of English department meetings. 
However, individual faculty can propose agenda items. Any of you could lobby a 
faculty member to raise the issue. 

I have copiedon this email, since she may be affected by your intervention. 
Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 
http://english.fsu.edu/ 

General Editor, The New Oxford 

ShakesDearehttDs:// alobal. gup, com/academic/cate aorv /arts-and- 
humanities/literature/shakesDeare/new-oxford-shakesDeare/?cc=us&lana=en& 



Subject: GESO request for discussion of post-prelim pay raises at next faculty meeting 
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To: Dr. Gary Taylor, English Department Chair 
CC: I 


Dear Dr. Taylor, 

I hope this final week of the semester finds you well. I'm writing in my capacity as 
GESO Administrative Liaison to formally request that the topic of the post-prelim pay 
raise for graduate assistants be added to the agenda for the next faculty meeting. We 
believe this deserves further and wider discussion, as the decision to implement the 
post-prelim pay raise at the start of the following academic year has significant 
impact on graduate students, and we think not all faculty may be aware of the 
change. 

Please let me know if there is any particular procedure that needs to be followed in 
order to submit this item for discussion. 

Thank you very much for your time and attention during this busy moment in the 
semester. 

Best regards, 
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Thursday, November 21, 2019 at 10:35:45 Eastern Standard Time 


Subject: 

Date: 

From: 

To: 

CC: 


[gs] English Department helps Florida State join nation's Top 20! 
Monday, September 9, 2019 at 7:36:41 AM Eastern Daylight Time 
gs on behalf of Gary Taylor via gs 
allenglish(® lists.fsu.edu, gs@lists.fsu.edu 
Sam Huckaba, Sally McRorie 


Attachments: ATT00001.txt 


The university's unexpectedly big leap to #18 in the public university rankings, announced this 
morning by President Thrasher, is based on data from 2018, and in particular from fall 2018. That 
was the first semester that the English department lowered its enrollment caps for College 
Composition, and for many other courses in the major, to 19, and thus generated many hundreds of 
classes in what the U.S. News and World Report metrics (and most pedagogical researchers) regard 
as the most desirable classroom size. 

I haven't yet seen the exact details that contributed to the change in ranking between last year and 
this year, and of course the university's reputation depends on the achievements of many 
departments and many faculty. But a big statistical difference, affecting thousands of students, 
between the fall 2017 data and the fall 2018 data was contributed by English. 

Thanks to all of the faculty, staff, and graduate students who have worked to make this big structural 
change in the department. And thanks also to Dean Huckaba and Provost McRorie for supporting 
this initiative, and in particular for finding the extra funds to create the Bonus Year and to expand 
the Visiting Teaching Faculty opportunities for our recently-graduated ph.d.'s. 

Of course, we all know that there is more that we need to do to improve the department. Above all 
us, the legislature and the university need to provide higher stipends, better benefits, and more 
manageable workloads for all graduate teaching assistants. But as a department we can also, on our 
own, improve the quality of our graduate and undergraduate programs—through the kinds of 
changes that we will begin discussing at Wednesday's faculty meeting. 

Looking forward, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

Canonizing. Q1 Hamlet 

The New Oxford Shakespeare 


From: President John Thrasher <president@fsu.edu> 
Sent: Monday, September 9, 2019 7:02 AM 
To: Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 
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Subject: A message from President John Thrasher: Florida State joins nation's Top 20! 
A message from FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Florida State University 


This message to all Florida State University students, faculty and staff is approver 
by President John Thrasher. 



NATIONAL 

PUBLIC 

UNIVERSITIES 


U.S. NEWS A WOULD REPORT 


Dear FSU Family, 

A few years ago, Florida State University set out to be recognized as one of the Top 25 
public universities in America. Today, I’m thrilled to share the exciting news that U.S. Ne 
and World Report has ranked FSU No. 18 among all public universities in the country! V 
jumped 25 spots over the past five years — eight places in the past year alone! That’s a 
incredible accomplishment! 

We’re one of the fastest rising universities in the nation — and that’s because our faculty 
staff and students demonstrate a commitment to excellence every day. This ranking 
clearly reflects the tremendous value Florida State University places on student success 
Thanks to investments by the Florida Legislature, the Florida Board of Governors and oi 
generous donors, we have been able to implement a variety of strategic initiatives, 
including hiring more faculty, offering smaller classes and reducing the faculty-student 
ratio. As a result, our students are achieving at the highest levels and graduating in four 
years at a rate that is higher than any other university in Florida and is among the Top 1( 
the nation. 

We have achieved this recognition together, and I want to thank every member of our 
community for the role each of you has played. As a token of our appreciation, we will 
close the university Friday, Oct. 25, to allow faculty, staff and students to celebrate our 
success as we kick off FSU Homecoming weekend. I hope to see all of you at the parac 
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As we look toward the future, let’s keep reaching higher! I truly believe there are no limit 
to what we can accomplish when we work together! 


Sincerely, 

John Thrasher 


© F or da State Un vers ty 2 
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Subject: [gs] Do NOT raise enrollment cap in your courses 

Date: Friday, August 23, 2019 at 10:47:42 AM Eastern Daylight Time 

From: gs on behalf of Gary Taylor via gs 

To: gs@lists.fsu.edu, English-staff@lists.fsu.edu, english-faculty@lists.fsu.edu 

Priority: High 

Attachments: ATT00001.txt 

Dear dedicated teachers, 

Next week you will have students begging you to "make an exception" and raise the enrollment cap on 
your course(s) for them. And it's flattering to be wanted, and their pleas for help will appeal to your 
natural generosity and your commitment to the humanities. 

But please do not make promises to them. Whether unintentionally or not, students often 
misrepresent to you their situation. It is our excellent professional advisors who actually know the 
academic situation of each student, and know which students have special circumstances that might 
require an exception to be made. 

Also, the caps on courses are designed to help the department, the college, and the university satisfy 
national academic metrics. If your course is capped at 19 students, and you add one extra student, 
then the course is regarded—in those metrics—as having 29 students. Think, when you add one, that 
you are effectively adding ten. Do you want to tell the university administration that they can raise 
all our course caps, because we apparently think that we can teach 29 as well as we teach 19? 

So tell that sympathetic student who desperately wants YOU that they will need to make their case to 
the advisors—who will literally be working overtime next week to accommodate them all. 

Finally, if the university is not offering enough courses to satisfy the needs of all our students, then the 
university needs to prioritize hiring more faculty and attracting more graduate students by paying 
those graduate students a living page with decent benefits and smaller workloads. When you admit 
extra students into your classes, you are allowing the university and the legislature to avoid paying 
for the additional teachers our students need. 

Just say no. 

Gradgrind Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

Canonizing. Q1 Hamlet 

The New Oxford Shakespeare 
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From:gs gs bounces@lists fsu edu on behalf of Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 

Sent: Friday, September 29, 2017 2 46 PM 

To: gs@lists fsu edu gs@lists fsu edu 

Cc: Maxine Montgomery mmontgomery@fsu edu ; Barry Faulk bfaulk@fsu edu 

Subject: [gs] T A teaching assignments for spring 2018 

For those of you unable to attend my stand-up comedy performance ("Transparent but 
Incoherent") in the Common Room today: 

I explained a number of things about the spring teaching schedule, which you will all be 
receiving this afternoon. 

1) We did not offer enough sections of College Composition this fall, to meet student demand, 
and so we are having to offer considerably more CC sections this spring. This fall-spring 
asymmetry has been a recurring problem. We have a new scheduling plan in place, which we 
believe will prevent this from happening in future. However, in the short term (meaning, spring 
2018) it means that we are having to offer more CC sections, and fewer upper-level English 
sections. Professors Faulk and Montgomery had to do a great deal of additional work, over the 
last few weeks, to adjust the spring schedule. 

2) To solve the problem in the fairest way possible, we decided on a policy of not giving anyone 
two upper-level sections. Instead, our goal was to give as many people as possible ONE 
upper-level course. As a result, many more people are being offered the chance to teach one 
upper-level course in the spring, and very very few TA's are getting to teach two. 

3) Exceptions to the one-section rule: 

(a) two people who had expected to teach an upper-level course this semester, but the course 
was cancelled because of low enrollments; at the time, we promised them that they would get 
to teach two upper-level courses this semester. We are keeping our promise. We expect to be 
able to do the same for any t.a. whose upper-level course is canceled: make it up the next 
semester. 

(b) For some upper-level required courses with high demand (meaning, EWM), and low 
instructional supply (primarily, History of Text Technologies) we have given two sections to one 
T.A. qualified and willing to teach the course. 

Some other information that might be useful: 

1. In the spring we will be offering the graduate course "History of Text Technologies", 
which is a prerequisite for teaching the EWM course of the same name. If you are 
interested in teaching future sections of this high-demand upper-level UG course, you 
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will need to take the grad class. (This incarnation of the class is not interdepartmental, 
like some previous versions; it is in the English department and for the English 
department, with the EWM course in mind. 

2. Starting in fall 2018, we expect to offer many (perhaps all) sections of College 
Composition with an enrollment cap of 19 students. We are busy figuring out the best 
way to make this happen. 

3. Lower enrollment caps mean more sections of the course, and more demand for 
limited classroom space. Therefore, there will be increasing demand for TA's willing to 
teach online sections of 2135 (or hybrid sections, mixing online and f2f instruction, 
meeting in an FSU classroom only once a week). We expect to offer a workshop in the 
spring to help students prepare for teaching 2135 online. We also believe that online 
teaching experience will be an asset for you on the job market. 

4. As you know, the English department and the University encourage you to complete 
your ph.d. by the end of your fifth year. Starting in the 2018-19 academic year, there 
may be even stronger reasons to finish on time. 

5. once you know what courses you are teaching in the spring, order your books. Book 
orders are due to Britni by next Friday Oct 6. Or you can enter them yourself, if you 
dare, as late as that proverbially lucky day, Friday the 13th. 

If you want more information about any of this, attend the upcoming GESO meeting. 

cheers, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

George Matthew Edgar Professor of English 

Florida State University 

850-644-5158 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeare 
General Editor, The Oxford Middleton 
General Editor, Signs of Race 

"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

- Cathy N. Davidson 
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From:gs gs bounces@lists fsu edu on behalf of Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 

Sent: Tuesday, August 14, 2018 3 08 PM 

To: gs@lists fsu edu gs@lists fsu edu 

Subject: [gs] Fw Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 
Dear graduate students, 

At the bottom of this email you will see a complaint that we (the department administrators) 
received a week ago today, from your GESO representatives, about the cancellation of some 
classes and resulting reassignment of graduate students. 

Attached is our response, which GESO has asked us to make public. 

Our response refers to an anticipated meeting between graduate students and department 
administrators, like the ones I held last year. As a rule, Friday afternoons have been the 
preferred times for such meetings. However, I will work with GESO and my faculty and staff 
colleagues to find an appropriate time early in the fall semester. 

Best wishes, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

-- Cathy N. Davidson 


From: PHi 

Sent: Tuesday, August 14, 2018 2 30 PM 
To: Gary Taylor; Jamie Fumo 

Cc: Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk; Robin Goodman; Clare Harrison; Inmaculada Silverio 
Subject: Re Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 

Dear Dr. Taylor et al., 
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Thank you for this response. The GESO board will meet this Friday and should have a full reply 
to you either by the end of the business day on Friday or early next Monday. For now, we give 
our approval for you to forward both our initial letter and your response to the gs list. 

Thank you again for being in communication with us regarding these important issues. 

Best, 



GESO Administrative Liaison 


From: Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 
Sent: Tuesday, August 14, 2018 10 54 39 AM 

To: HMH 

Cc: Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk; Robin Goodman; Clare Harrison; Inmaculada Silverio 
Subject: Re Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 



Attached is our response to the GESO complaint. Please circulate it to the other members of the 
GESO committee, and let me know how you would like me to make a public response. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

- Cathy N. Davidson 


<lfll5@my.fsu.edu> 

Sent: Monday, August 6, 2018 12:27 PM 
To: Jamie Fumo 

Cc: Gary Taylor; Rhea Lathan; Barry Faulk 
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Subject: Letter of complaint from GESO regarding upper level course assignments 


Dear Dr. Fumo et al., 

In the past week, at least four PhD Creative Writing students in their third and fourth 
years at FSU have had their upper level teaching 

assignments replaced with composition assignments in order to give tenured faculty 
members those classes, or due to low enrollment. We are surprised at the suddenness 
of this change, especially since many students, both graduate and undergraduate, have 
not 

finished enrolling in classes, and many incoming graduate students have not even 
arrived in Tallahassee. 

We see this as part of a recurring problem with graduate teaching assignments that 
affects graduate students in all three tracks. In 

particular, this letter will address teaching assignments and canceled workshops for 
creative writing PhD students. We believe these sudden changes do not reflect our 
status as one of the top Creative Writing programs in the country. 

First, these teaching reassignments prevent many PhD students from being able to 
teach upper-level courses, which diminishes our competitiveness 
as we go on the job market. It also drastically reduces our ability to develop a teaching 
practice in our discipline. The current reassignments are part of a larger pattern: several 
third- and fourth-year PhD students and candidates have been offered only 
one or two upper-level courses during their time at FSU, which is far fewer than we 

were told we would be offered upon acceptance to the program; this puts us at a 
disadvantage compared to our peers at other programs. 

Secondly, canceling graduate-level workshops is unfair to first- and second-year 
creative writing students, who are in the process of 

determining the faculty they will select for their committees. Cancelling graduate 
workshops—especially when these cancellations mean that first- and second-year 
students are unable to take a workshop in their genre for a full semester—greatly 
diminishes students’ 

ability to evaluate which faculty member(s) would be most helpful both as advisors 
within the program and as mentors more broadly, a crucial decision at the start of an 
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academic career. Students whose classes were cancelled were advised to find another 
workshop, 

but other workshops are full. They were also told they would be responsible for finding 
alternative course sections to teach when the sections they were originally assigned 
conflicted with their new course needs. Graduate students select courses carefully, 
according to a planned trajectory through the program; solving last-minute scheduling 

issues to try to accommodate the classes we need to take should not fall within our 
responsibilities as students and instructors preparing for demanding academic careers. 

Third, the faculty whose graduate workshops were cancelled have been assigned 
upper-level courses taken from graduate teaching assistants. 

Again: upper-level courses are necessary in order to be competitive on the job market. 
It is a vicious cycle: taking these (already very few) upper-level courses from us to give 
to tenured faculty helps maintain the saturated job market, ultimately harming 
not only our careers but the department’s reputation in terms of job placement. 

Fourth, as we know, the number of undergraduate majors in English tracks other than 
Editing, Writing, and Media is decreasing. Several 

graduate students have been contacted by desperate undergraduates who have had 
classes canceled that they needed in order to get their degrees. These students claim 
to have contacted the department and been told to ask instructors to give the 
department permission 

to increase our classes’ caps and admit these students. This would mean teaching 
extra students at no additional salary, when our financial package is already lower than 
at comparable institutions in Florida. And in the larger sense, it is bewildering to us 
that the department would actively prevent undergraduate students from taking English 

courses, given that the overall numbers are declining. Surely we should do everything 
possible to encourage undergraduate interest in the department. 

A system for assuring equity in how upper-level creative writing courses are assigned 
must be instituted as soon as possible. As GAs, 

we bear the entire load of the ENC2135 and ENC1101 composition courses. The 
department relies on our labor, and the reputation of the department rests on our 
qualifications. We must be assured that all Creative Writing PhD students teach 
upper-level classes 

that will make them competitive on the job market, that graduate students are able to 
take workshops with faculty in their genre, and that undergraduates are encouraged to 
pursue English literature and creative writing. 
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Given the above concerns, it is very difficult for graduate students to believe that the 
department has their best interests in mind. 

Last spring, the department had a meeting with graduate students to address, among 
many other things, growing distrust—framed in that meeting by faculty as “fear”—on the 
part of graduate students toward administration and faculty. When asked where this fear 
was coming from, our response was that we are reacting to the power imbalance 
between the instructors who perform crucial labor for the department but whose 
concerns are not prioritized and the faculty and administration who have a great deal of 
power to determine 

our professional careers. This response was immediately dismissed; we were told we 
were reacting inappropriately to positions that held “no real power.” The message above 
communicates several strong examples of the power those positions hold. 

Please know that this is a very important issue to all of us. We hope you will address it 
publicly. 


Respectfully, 

The Graduate English Student Organization 
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[Me age clipped] View entire me aae 
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Dear graduate students, 


I and the other members of the administrative team very much look forward to meeting 
you tomorrow morning at 11, in the Common Room, to answer your questions and address 
your concerns or to admit that we don't have an answer yet 

I discovered only today that GESO had circulated an agenda for the meeting to the gs 
list. The department was not consulted about that agenda. I was not copied on the email. We 
did not approve the agenda, we are not bound by it, and you should not consider yourselves 
bound by it Even if we agreed with every item on that agenda, it should not have been 
circulated without consulting us. 

I assume that this was an innocent mistake: the GESO committee simply did not know 
that they were doing something inappropriate and unprofessional. Part of the reason that I 
have advocated a more transparent relationship between the department administration and 
graduate students is that you can learn from us, and we can learn from you. I have already 
made or sought changes as a result of what I have heard from graduate students, and I believe 
your input can help us identify other ways to improve the department and your experience of it. 

I will be running the meeting tomorrow (just as I will run the faculty meeting on 
Monday). And as with Monday's faculty meeting, I look forward to a collegial, professional, and 
productive conversation with you all. 


Sincerely, 


Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

George Matthews Edgar Distinguished Research Professor 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 
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'There ha never been a great age of cience and technology without 
a corre ponding flouri hing of the art and humanitie " 

Cathy N David on 
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rom:gs gs bounces@lists fsu edu on behalf of Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 

Sent: Saturday, August 25, 2018 6 42 AM 

To: 


Cc: Inmaculada Silverio isilverio@fsu edu ; Janet Atwater mail@mail punchbowl com 

Subject: Re [gs] Meeting notes, Thursday 8/23 

Dear I, 

Thank you for this list. At your suggestion, I am circulating your suggestions to the gs list. 

The primary responsibility for most of these items (1, 3, 4, and 5) belongs to Professor 
Goodman, as Associate Chair for Curriculum. She will consult with other administrators and staff 
about these suggestions—including membership of committees, which is another of her 
responsibilities. 

I initiated #3 last fall, so it has already been done. I cannot force future chairs to do so. That 
could only be done by an amendment to the department by-laws. I will consult with the 
executive committee on that. 

The faculty will vote Monday on the proposal I introduced in April, amending the by-laws to 
include a graduate student on search committees. If the amendment passes, I will initiate this 
new policy for any tenure-track searches that are authorized by the College this year. 

And since you ask for "further and ongoing discussions" about "all aspects of the department", I 
will circulate your list to the faculty as well. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

- Cathy N. Davidson 
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Subject: Re: [gs] Meeting notes, Thursday 8/23 

Date: Saturday, August 25, 2018 at 6:42:36 AM Eastern Daylight Time 

From: gs on behalf of Gary Taylor 


To: 



Jamie Fumo, Rhea Lathan, Robin Goodman, Deborah Teague, Barry Faulk, 


CC: 


gs@lists.fsu.edu 

Inmaculada Silverio, Janet Atwater 


Attachments: ATT00001.txt 



Thank you for this list. At your suggestion, I am circulating your suggestions to the gs list. 

The primary responsibility for most of these items (1, 3, 4, and 5) belongs to Professor Goodman, as 
Associate Chair for Curriculum. She will consult with other administrators and staff about these 
suggestions—including membership of committees, which is another of her responsibilities. 

I initiated #3 last fall, so it has already been done. I cannot force future chairs to do so. That could only 
be done by an amendment to the department by-laws. I will consult with the executive committee on 
that. 

The faculty will vote Monday on the proposal I introduced in April, amending the by-laws to include a 
graduate student on search committees. If the amendment passes, I will initiate this new policy for any 
tenure-track searches that are authorized by the College this year. 

And since you ask for "further and ongoing discussions" about "all aspects of the department", I will 
circulate your list to the faculty as well. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 
http:/ /english.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

— Cathy N. Davidson 


From: 

Sent: Friday, August 24, 2018 12:47 PM 

To: Gary Taylor; Jamie Fumo; Rhea Lathan; Robin Goodman; Deborah Teague; Barry Faulk 
Cc: Clare Harrison; Janet Atwater; Inmaculada Silverio 
Subject: Meeting notes, Thursday 8/23 

Dear Dr. Taylor, Dr. Fumo, Dr. Lathan, Dr. Goodman, Dr. Coxwell-Teague, 
and Dr. Faulk, 
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Thank you for hosting yesterday’s meeting. We deeply appreciate 
your willingness to hear and respond to graduate student concerns. 

If you would like to circulate this letter via the listserv, we give our permission, or we can forward it to 
the gs list. 

Here are GESO’s main action items, as discussed in the meeting: 

1 . 

Put policies (upper-level teaching assignments, course cancellations, enrollment 
caps and minimums) in writing and circulate them to graduate students, perhaps in 
future editions of the handbook. We understand that not all of these policies have firm, 
unchanging guidelines, but clarifying the factors that affect these decisions is very 
important to us. 

2 . 

Hold at least one open forum each semester to clarify expectations and facilitate 
communication between grad students, faculty, and administration. 

3. 

Send the list of upper-level teaching assignments to the entire department within 
a week of teaching assignments, as was agreed on last year. Further, if and when 
upper-level courses are cancelled, send out an updated list within a week of those 
cancellations. 

4. 

Develop and implement a new rotation of upper-level course assignments to allow 
for a more equitable distribution. Under this system, both seniority (3rd-, 4th-, and 5th- 
year grad students prioritized over 2nd-year students; 4th- and 5th-year students 
prioritized over 3rd-year students) and whether students have taught in their particular 
concentration would be considered. This might mean re-assigning a 3rd-, 4th-, or 5th- 
year student whose section of an upper-level course was cancelled for low enrollment 
to a section of that course currently taught by a 2nd- or 3rd-year student (especially 
if the latter student had already taught an upper-level course). Alternately, this could 
mean assigning upper-level students who have not yet taught in their concentration 
sections with “better” time slots that tend to fill more easily, to prevent having to 
shuffle assignments. We understand that both of these options add more complexity to 
the already complicated system of course assignments, but we believe implementing 
something like this is crucial to improving graduate students’ teaching experience at 
FSU. 

5. 

Develop new policies around course cancellation and registration. While we 
understand 

that cancellations must be made before enrollment windows close, we strongly 
request that the department try to ensure that incoming graduate students have a full 
course roster to choose from, meaning, for instance, that creative writing graduate 
students 
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have more than one workshop option in their genre each semester, since one 
workshop cannot accommodate all students. This might mean surveying incoming 
graduate students who have not yet been able to register to see what classes they 
intend to take, and/or 

warning students if a class they are enrolled in is in danger of cancellation for low 
enrollment. 


Ensure that communication between faculty and graduate students adequately reflects 
our status as valued colleagues within the department. We would also like to 
encourage further and ongoing discussions about the curriculum, ENC 2135, staffing, 
labor, and investment in all aspects of the department, including options for teaching 
rotations 

and more faculty teaching and mentoring within the college composition program. 


Finally, we recognize that faculty and graduate students share 

many concerns, such as lowering enrollment caps for upper-level courses. We are interested in 
working together with faculty to make our case to the College of Arts & Sciences and the university 
more generally on this and many other issues of mutual concern. 

We also endorse Dr. Lathan’s proposal from last spring to include graduate students on select 
faculty committees. 

Thank you again for hearing us. We look forward to an engaging 
and fulfilling academic year. 

Respectfully, 


The Graduate English Student Organization 



11/18/19 6 21 PM 


[gs] Very Important to English ph.d.'s: Bonus Year Award, extra teaching/funding, 
Friday meeting 

gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 
on behalf of 

Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Wed 10/25/2017 3:38 PM 

To: gs@lists.fsu.edu <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 

Cc: Barry Faulk <bfaulk@fsu.edu> 


0 1 attachments (394 bytes) 

ATT00001.txt; 

Hi everyone, 

We now have official confirmation of two major changes (and opportunities) for students in 
our doctoral program. 

"Bonus Year Award". Beginning in the fall of 2018 , we will be able to offer all 
graduates of our ph.d. program a one-year career-launch teaching appointment. Here 
are the specifics that are currently available: 

—Each new FSU English Ph.D. recipient who has started and completed the Ph.D. degree 
within the previous five years will be eligible to receive a "Bonus Year Award" (a generic title; 
we may come up with a different name). This will replace the current Visiting Assistant 
Professor program. 

-—The purpose of the Bonus Year Award is twofold. First, it will provide extended 
professional training to help prepare participants for an academiccareer. Second, it will 
enable a lowering to 19 of enrollment caps 
in all English composition courses ENC 1101 and ENC 2135. 

-—The Bonus Year Award will include a salaried appointment at nine-month rate of 
$31,500.Recipients will be eligible for a standard state employee benefits package. 

—Recipients will have a 4-3 teaching assignment (4 in the fall, 3 in the spring). It is 
expected that all teaching assignments will be either ENC 1101 or ENC 2135. 

—Option: Recipients will have an option to accept a 4-4 teaching assignment at a nine- 
month rate of $36,000. 

—The Bonus Year Award will be limited to a single year and must be taken immediately 
after graduation (that is, at the beginning of the next academic year after graduation). 

—We are working on the exact process for applying for the Bonus Year, and will let you 
know more as soon as the bureaucratic infrastructure is in place, some time next semester. 
(To qualify for this program the English department will be applying for a large institutional 
grant; if we get the grant, it is possible that the teaching load for the Bonus Year will be 
reduced. But that cannot be guaranteed.) 

Spring Additional Teaching/Funding. The Graduate School and the College of Arts and 
Sciences have given us permission, as a one-time emergency measure, to allow some 
ph.d. students to teach, and be paid for teaching, a third course in spring 2018 . 

-—These exceptions are being authorized in order to cover the gap between our current 
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teaching resources and our obligation to teach enough College Composition courses to 
satisfy undergraduate demand. (Those additional resources, beginning in fall 2018, will be 
provided by the Bonus Year Award.) 

-—All the additional teaching opportunities will be for 2135. 

-—Teaching an extra course is entirely voluntary. No one will be forced to do so. 

-—Under no circumstances can a ph.d. student have more than .75 FTE. That is, you cannot 
teach three courses if you have some other employment committee to FSU (for example, 
you cannot teach three courses and also be someone's research assistant.) 

—In order to be eligible for this extra teaching, you must have passed your prelim exams 
before the end of the 2017 calendar year. 

-—If you have are currently in your fifth year in the ph.d. program, and you are planning to 
defend your dissertation and graduate in spring or summer of 2018, then we need to be sure 
that teaching an extra course will NOT delay completion of your dissertation or your 
graduation. We do not want anyone to lose the opportunity for the Bonus Year Award, 
because they are teaching an extra course in spring 2018. Therefore, if you are a fifth year 
ph.d. student, your major professor must write an email to Dr. Teague, confirming that the 
extra teaching assignment will not delay your graduation. 

-—If we receive more volunteers than the number of extra sections that we need to staff, the 
extra teaching will be awarded on a first-come, first-served basis. 

-—To apply, email dteague@fsu.edu with an email verifying your qualifications. If you 
are in your fifth year, ask your major professor to email her to confirm your 
application. (For fifth year students, your application will not be considered complete 
until Dr. Teague has received emails from both you and your major professor.) 

If you have questions (or issues) about either of these changes, there will be a meeting for 
ph.d. students this Friday, October 27, at 12:30 in the Common Room. 

-—This meeting is completely optional. Your absence will not in any way affect your eligibility 
for either of these opportunities. 

—I will be present, with Dr. Teague and Dr. Faulk, to answer as many questions as we can. 
-—The faculty will be meeting next Monday, Oct 30, to discuss the Bonus Year Award. If you 
have concerns about the Bonus Year program, we will let the faculty know about them on 
Monday. (There is no guarantee that we will be able to solve any problems, but we are 
certainly interested in your feedback.) 

Thank you all for all you do as teachers, writers, and scholars. 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 
http://enalish.fsu.edu/ 

George Matthew Edgar Professor of English 

Florida State University 

850-644-5158 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeare 
General Editor, The Oxford Middleton 
General Editor, Signs of Race 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
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a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 
— Cathy N. Davidson 
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Original message- 

From Gary Taylor gtavlor@fsu edu 
Date: 1/10/19 8:12 AM (GMT-05:00) 

To: english-facultv@lists.fsu.edu 

Subject: [English-faculty] URGENT: Contact with Dr. Dominguez Barajas 
Dear colleagues, 

I am dismayed to have to write to you about a development that came to my attention last night. 

After Monday’s department meeting, a senior member of the faculty privately contacted 
Dr. Dominguez Barajas, seeking to involve him in the dispute about the composition 
curriculum. I will, for the moment, not name the faculty member who did this. I can say that they 
were not authorized to do so, by me or the Dean, and that they hold no position of authority in 
the department that might warrant such contact. 

This intervention seems to me a violation of departmental and university norms (and, indeed, of 
norms within our profession) It also seems to me, more basically, impolite and unkind I would 
remind all of you that Dr. Dominquez currently holds a tenured administrative position at another 
university. He has his hands full. Organizing a move will make his spring semester even more 
stressful than usual. And although he has accepted the Dean's offer to join the FSU faculty in 
May, he could still change his mind He hasn't sold his house in Arkansas, I am not aware that he 
has yet made any steps to secure accommodation here; he has not yet been tenured by FSU; he 
has not moved to Tallahassee. 

Even with the best of intentions, it is not wise to attempt to embroil him in a heated one might 
reasonably say "toxic"—dispute among the faculty. Until he becomes an FSU faculty member, in 
mid-May, he cannot vote on department decisions. Since he was not present at Monday's 
department meeting (or at the Undergraduate Committee meeting that considered and decided 
not to recommend the course proposal in question), he has not heard for himself what all his 
colleagues said in those meetings. One person's view of Monday's discussion may not be an 
accurate representation of the spectrum of opinion in the department. Trying to recruit him for 
one side or the other will not only make things difficult for him; it will also worsen the existing 
divide and distrust in the department 

I will now be forced to discuss with Dr Dominguez the ongoing faculty dispute about College 
Composition—the very thing that the department vote on Monday was designed to prevent. 

(Wish me luck!) 

Meanwhile, I ask all of you to refrain from contacting him about this matter, or any other 
matter of policy or controversy. In fact, in the circumstances I strongly discourage you 
from having any contact with him, not authorized by me, and I would request that you 
copy me on any email you send to him. 
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I and other members of the administrative team will be meeting with graduate students on 
February 1; we expect the 2135 controversy to be an element of that discussion I had already 
communicated with Deborah Coxwell-Teague and some other interested parties (on both sides of 
the vote) about constructive ways of moving forward. I will continue my efforts to seek a 
solution that respects the concerns of faculty and graduate students, and the needs of all FSU 
undergraduates My ability to do so depends upon everyone acting professionally and in good 
faith. 

Your would-be fire extinguisher, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

http //english fsu edu/ 

General Editor, The New Oxford 

Shakespeare htlps: global oup.com academic category. arts-and-hiimanities literature shakespea 
re new-oxford-shakespeare ?_cc_ us&lgrig end- 
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Re: [gs] Read this version instead! Re: GESO: Assignments for Courses in the 
Major 

gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 
on behalf of 

Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Fri 3/8/2019 4:48 PM 

To: 

Cc: english-scheduling@lists.fsu.edu <english-scheduling@lists.fsu.edu>; gs@lists.fsu.edu <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 


| 1 attachments (394 bytes) 

ATT00001.txt; 

Hello all, 

I apologize for the delay in sending out a list of GTA assignments. This is a result of the 
change, initiated toward the end of the fall semester, in the way that the department builds 
the curriculum. I eliminated the position of Associate Chair for Curriculum, which seemed to 
be poorly defined, and often duplicating or conflicting with the work of the DGS, UGS, and 
staff. As with all new systems, the initial roll-out has not been perfectly smooth; we've 
discovered a number of kinks in our procedures, and we met last week to make changes, 
going forward, on the basis of what we have learned over the last 3 months. 

I'm copying this email to the special list-serve we created for the faculty and staff who are 
now collaborating on schedule-building, to make sure the distribution of the GTA assignment 
list is part of everyone’s schedule. 

I believe that Dr. Lathan should be able to send out, next week, the provisional list of 
summer and fall assignments. 

In line with the recommendations of the QER external reviewer, we are also considering 
significant changes to the way GTA assignments are distributed (for instance, the idea of 
courses-in-the-major for everyone in their third year). But those ideas came to us too late to 
be incorporated into the schedule for fall 2019. 

On a separate matter: Dean Huckaba publicly announced in the GPC meeting on Monday 
that he is creating a college-wide faculty Task Force to build the case for better stipends and 
benefits for GTAs; he also announced that Dr. Ned Stuckey-French would be on that Task 
Force. The English Department continues to lead in this effort. 

Sincerely, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 
http://en g lish.fsu.edu/ 
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General Editor, The New Oxford 

Shakespear ehttos./Zalobal. ouD.com/academic/cateaorv/arts-and- 
humanities/literature/shakesDeare/new-oxford-shakesDeare/?cc=us&lana=en& 


From: 

Sent: Friday, March 8, 2019 3:33 PM 
To: Gary Taylor 
Cc: gs@lists.fsu.edu 

Subject: Read this version instead! Re: GESO: Assignments for Courses in the Major 

I apologize for the improper formatting of the last email; there was an issue with importing 
the text from Google Docs. Hopefully this version is more readable! 


Dear Dr. Taylor, 

GESO’s role in the department, especially in light of the QER report, includes vocalizing 
unresolved graduate student concerns. Students have approached us about teaching 
assignments following the distribution of course assignments for Summer and Fall 2019 and 
have also requested that we follow up on correspondences with the department concerning 
the August 23rd, 2018 open forum. 

One of the requests GESO made during that meeting was for the administration to send out, 
within a week of GTA assignments to courses in the major, a list of these assignments to the 
listserv. In an email sent by Dr. Goodman on October 1st, 2018, GTAs were assured that the 
administration intended to continue this practice. Such a list has not been sent for Spring, 
Summer, or Fall 2019 teaching assignments. 

In the same email, we were told that the administration would re-evaluate its methods of 
course distribution to better take into account students’ seniority, whether or not they have 
passed prelims, their teaching history, and their specializations. GTAs have not been notified 
about any updates to methods of distribution for courses in the major, and the assignments 
for Spring, Summer, and Fall 2019 demonstrate similar issues surrounding seniority and 
specialization that prompted GESO’s requests in August of 2018. 

We’re asking for a list of teaching assignments for courses in the major. Because lists for 
Summer and Fall 2019 weren’t sent out directly following course assignments, we ask to be 
provided these lists by the end of Spring term. We’d also like to know that the administration 
is working on standardizing course distribution according to seniority and specialization, and 
when we might see this new method of allocation implemented. 

We think the meeting last fall was an important step in addressing these ongoing issues, and 


https //out oo off ce com/ma /search/ d/AAQ ADAxZmV N JhLW...UtNDN Yy1hZWE5LTY4N2V MWVmNG yYQAQADoGJT ERYJDsnMZ9Ebx36A%3D 
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we have been heartened by how seriously the department faculty and administration have 
taken these concerns, as well as by how we have worked together as a department to make 
our case to upper-level administration following the QER report. But we have not yet seen 
changes in the specific areas we discussed last fall. We look forward to continuing this 
conversation with transparency and mutual respect. 

Sincerely, 

The Graduate English Student Organization 


From: gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 

Sent: Friday, March 8, 2019 3:17:59 PM 
To: Gary Taylor 
Cc: gs@lists.fsu.edu 

Subject: [gs] GESO: Assignments for courses in the major 

Dear 

Dr. Taylor, 

GESO’s 

role in the department, especially in light of the QER report, includes vocalizing unresolved graduate student 
concerns. Students have approached us about teaching assignments following the distribution of course 
assignments for Summer and Fall 2019 and have 

also requested that we follow up on correspondences with the department concerning the August 23rd, 2018 
open forum. 

One 

of the requests GESO made during that meeting was for the administration to send out, within a week of 
GTA assignments to courses in the major, a list of these assignments to the listserv. In an email sent by Dr. 
Goodman on October 1st, 2018, GTAs were assured 

that the administration intended to continue this practice. Such a list has not been sent for Spring, Summer, 
or Fall 2019 teaching assignments. 
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In 

the same email, we were told that the administration would re-evaluate its methods of course distribution to 
better take into account students’ seniority, whether or not they have passed prelims, their teaching history, 
and their specializations. GTAs have 

not been notified about any updates to methods of distribution for courses in the major, and the assignments 
for Spring, Summer, and Fall 2019 demonstrate similar issues surrounding seniority and specialization that 
prompted GESO’s requests in August of 2018. 

We’re 

asking for a list of teaching assignments for courses in the major. Because lists for Summer and Fall 2019 
weren’t sent out directly following course assignments, we ask to be provided these lists by the end of Spring 
term. We’d also like to know that the 

administration is working on standardizing course distribution according to seniority and specialization, and 
when we might see this new method of allocation implemented. 

We 

think the meeting last fall was an important step in addressing these ongoing issues, and we have been 
heartened by how seriously the department faculty and administration have taken these concerns, as well as 
by how we have worked together as a department 

to make our case to upper-level administration following the QER report. But we have not yet seen changes 
in the specific areas we discussed last fall. We look forward to continuing this conversation with 
transparency and mutual respect. 

Sincerely, 

The 

Graduate English Student Organization 
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Subject: [gs] FSU Gets an F in racial equity 

Date: Tuesday, September 25, 2018 at 11:23:15 AM Eastern Daylight Time 

From: gs on behalf of Gary Taylor 

To: allenglish@lists.fsu.edu, gs@lists.fsu.edu 

Attachments: ATT00001.txt 


Hi all. 

Our Black Faculty to Student ratio is 47:1. 


http:/ /www.heraldtribune.com /sports/20180925/universitv-of-florida- g ets-poor-marks-for-racial- 
e auitv 


University of Florida gets poor 
marks for racial equity 

www.heraldtribune.com 

Black students and faculty underrepresented, 
according to USC report out today 


Although within the English department our African American faculty ratio is actually higher than the 
undergraduate student ratio overall, the university as a whole indisputably needs more African 
American faculty. 

So, although our own departmental need is higher in Latinx, I am now persuaded that we should not 
rule out African American candidates for our speaker series. We should probably look for a mix of both 
minoritized demographics in the series as a whole. 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 
htt p :/ /english.fsu.edu / 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

-- Cathy N. Davidson 
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From: Gary Taylor 

Sent: Friday, April 12, 2019 1 37 PM 

To: english faculty@lists fsu edu 

Subject: Graduate Student Admission to Candidacy Bonus 
Dear colleagues, 

I have today received an email from four senior faculty about this issue. I had hoped to discuss it 
in last Monday's department meeting. (It was the next thing on the agenda, after the Graduate 
Committee recommendations.) I still hope to discuss it in the April 22 department meeting. You 
will all recall that I forwarded a graduate student request (forwarded from Erin) over spring 
break, about this issue, and promised to address it this month. 

But we are running out of time, this semester, and I cannot guarantee that there will be time for 
a full discussion on April 22 (when we must decide on departmental hiring priorities.) Hence 
this long email. 

There has been a great deal of misrepresentation and misunderstanding of the original 
process and of the change announced in early September. 

I have had a series of meetings and a series of emails with graduate students and other parties 
on this subject. I met with the Associate Dean and with representatives from HR. I met with a 
student who lodged a particular complaint, a meeting also attended by a representative from 
GAU. It was discussed in a meeting with the GPC subcommittee members. There has been no 
lack of discussion. A lot of time, thought, and energy has already been devoted to this subject. 

In response to a graduate student complaint about the change being announced in the fall (the 
same semester that some of them were taking their prelim exams), Ned and I modified the 
original announcement so that the change did not apply to students who took their prelims last 
fall. (Though no one had yet completed their prelims when the announcement was originally 
made.) 

First and most importantly, the Graduate Student Handbook is not a contract. That fact was 
accepted and acknowledged even by the GAU representative, who said that the department 
was entirely within its legal right to make the change, and to make it without warning. Our grad 
students keep saying that it is a contract, but it is not. If it were a contract, then every word in it 
would have to be approved by the University Council. Because it is not a contract, it does not 
represent a commitment made to graduate students when they decide to come here. 

Otherwise, every change we make to the Handbook would have to be grandfathered for up to 
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six years. That is a recipe for paralysis and chaos. (That would include all the changes and 
updates Jamie made to the Handbook last summer, and all the changes/updates that Ned was 
making this semester.) 

Second, this pay increase is purely departmental. It is a matter of budget and administration. 
Budget and administration are the responsibility of the chair; from the Dean's perspective, they 
are the chair's primary responsibilities. (That is why the change was made without a vote in the 
graduate committee or the department, though the DGS was consulted last semester and this 
semester.) 

Third, the pay raise has been consistently misrepresented as a consequence of passing prelim 
exams. In fact, it is officially a consequence of "Admission to Candidacy". The two things are 
related, obviously, but they are different. The prelim committee decides whether someone has 
passed their exams. The Graduate School subsequently changes a student's status (Admission to 
Candidacy). There is a time gap between those two events, and the department does not 
control it. It varies from student to student. Admission to candidacy pays no attention to the 
beginning and ending of semesters. It pays no attention to the payroll schedule, or the HR 
schedule. This means that every individual graduate student payroll change is held hostage to a 
larger, complicated system (of university timelines, graduate school timelines, HR timelines) that 
neither the student nor the department controls—but which affects the student, affects the 
department, and creates unnecessary, sometimes intense, conflict between the student and the 
department. 

Fourth, the change was not made in order to take money away from graduate students. That 
has never been the agenda or desire of anyone in the department. The change was made in 
order to do something that graduate students have asked us to do: make the process of getting 
a degree more systematic, less complicated, less seemingly biased. 

The process in place until last fall has never worked well. (See below.) The problems it 
routinely creates were exacerbated, last year, by personnel changes, including the departure of 
our long-term department receptionist, the usual gap created by HR processes between a 
departure and the arrival of a replacement, the necessary training of the replacement, the 
timing of departure and replacement and training (which meant that a key person in the 
process was either unavailable or untrained from mid-November to February), problems with 
the new staff hire (which resulted in his eventual departure), the usual gap between his 
departure and the arrival of a replacement, resulting finally in the arrival and training of a 
second replacement last summer. 
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In part because of this personnel instability, an unusual number of graduate students did not 
get their pay raises on time, or did not get the right pay raise—and did not notice the problems 
immediately, but only retrospectively. Although we made every effort to correct the errors, we 
were sometimes unable to do so (because the deadline for retroactive corrections had passed). 
Technically, the grad students are responsible for checking their contracts to be sure they are 
correct, but they did not appreciate being told that they should have read what they signed. The 
small amount of the pay raises involved was dwarfed by the aggravation and bad blood 
generated by the chaotic individualized roll-out. 

This sequence of staffing problems was just a stretch of bad luck. But, as the QER report noted 
(and as Eric had warned me in the weeks before I became chair), staff turnover is a recurring 
structural problem for the department. I have put a lot of effort into trying to retain staff, 
through changes in job descriptions and pay raises, and in general b trying to improve staff 
morale. But this problem is, in part, structural, and baked in throughout the whole university 
system. 

But the staff turnover last year did not cause the basic problem. It simply highlighted a 
problem that was intrinsic to the old system. By showing us how badly the system could go 
wrong, it alerted us to the fact that the system had been quietly routinely going wrong for years. 

We need a system that does not generate individualized, unpredictable turmoil. We also need 
a system that treats all grad students equally. For the same reason that it makes sense to 
guarantee grad students that all the courses they teach in their third year will be courses in the 
major (as recommended by the QER review and welcomed by GESO), it makes sense to say that 
grad students should take their prelims and be admitted to candidacy at some point in their 
third year, and that all who do so in their third year will get the same pay raise at the same time 
(at the beginning of their fourth year). 

The current system discriminates between programs and students. R/C has a very clearly 
defined track for their Ph.D. students, who are expected, advised and prepared to take their 
prelims specifically in the fall of their third year. The other programs do not have such 
structured calendars or advising. As a result, in the current system R/C grad students almost all 
get their pay raises before LMC and CRW grad students. More generally, the scheduling of 
prelims depends, not just on the desires of the student, but on the availability of all members of 
their committee and the availability of the (terrible) exam rooms. Do we want to punish some 
grad students because of scheduling conflicts in their committee? or sporadic advising by their 
major professor? In the current system, grad students cannot all take their exams at the same 
time. Exams tend to cluster at the end of a semester (which exacerbates problems with room 
scheduling and with the timing of Admission to Candidacy by the Grad School). 
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Making all the changes at the beginning of the fall semester lets staff focus, in a systematic way, 
on implementation of a pay raise for a whole group of students. It also takes place during the 
summer, when the staff is dealing with most of its other HR business. The change thus 
decreases the likelihood of chaos; but it also reduces the risk of staff turnover, by making the 
jobs more manageable, and resulting in fewer enraged complaints by disgruntled grad students. 

Going back to the old system will not compensate for our shockingly low GTA stipends. It will 
simply continue to generate unnecessary, unpredictable, unfairly distributed friction. 

The larger problem of unacceptably low GTA stipends and unacceptable high GTA workloads 
needs to be addressed through structural reforms, which the English department has actively, 
aggressively, and influentially championed. We will continue to do so. But all these problems 
should be addressed fairly and systematically. Like the Bonus Year program, the Admission to 
Candidacy pay raise should be transparently and equally distributed to all our graduate 
students. When we have so little to distribute, we should make sure that everyone gets the 
same number of crumbs at the same time. 

And now, back to our regularly scheduled programming, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 


General Editor, The New Oxford 

Shakesoeare nttos './/global.ouD.com/academic/cateaorv/arts-and-humanities/Hterature/shakes 
Qegre/newzOxfQj^zshakesjQegre/?cc^us8dgng^en& 
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[gs] Please be aware... 


gs <gs-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> 
on behalf of 

Clare Harrison < mcharrison@fsu.edu> 

Tue 10/10/2017 10:08 AM 

To: English Faculty and Staff <allenglish@lists.fsu.edu>; GS <gs@lists.fsu.edu> 

Cc: Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

| 1 attachments (394 bytes) 

ATT00001.txt; 

Good morning, 

There have been bedbugs identified in the Williams Building on the first floor, near the bench in front 
of Williams 113. Facilities has performed a preliminary treatment and plan to treat again on Friday. We 
are asking all faculty, graduate students and even undergraduate students to please be aware and be 
vigilant in reporting to the front office any cases of bugs in classrooms/offices/hallways, etc. 

If you have any students mention being bitten in class or seeing any bedbugs, or you yourself see any 
signs of them, please report it to the front office immediately. We are keeping a close eye on the 
situation in hopes of containing it. 

In the meantime, be aware of placing items on the floor that they could cling to, such as purses, 
backpacks, etc... 

Thank you, 

Clare Harrison 

Administrative Specialist | Department of English 
University Business Administrators Program 
Florida State University | 644-3280 | 405 WMS 
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From:gs gs bounces@lists fsu edu on behalf of Gary Taylor gtaylor@fsu edu 

Sent: Thursday, July 12, 2018 9 58 AM 

To: allenglish@lists fsu edu allenglish@lists fsu edu ; gs@lists fsu edu gs@lists fsu edu 

Subject: [gs] robbery in Williams 

Hi everyone, 

Yesterday one of us (a graduate student T.A.) had her laptop, iPhone, and purse stolen. She had 
only stepped out of her office for a few minutes to go to the restroom. 

Please be careful and protect yourself. Hundreds of people go through the Williams building 
every day—and some of them are not as honest as Scott Pruitt or the President. I know many of 
us leave our office doors open during the day when we are expecting students to come by for 
our office hours. But don't. 

The universe is not unfailingly benign. And there are no superheroes flying though the building to 
protect you. 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://enelish.fsu.edu/ 
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Subject: [gs] Chairs in Skybox 

Date: Tuesday, January 22, 2019 at 3:17:16 PM Eastern Standard Time 

From: gs on behalf of Gary Taylor 

To: allenglish(5)lists.fsu.edu, gs@lists.fsu.edu 

Attachments: ATT00001.txt 

I know that the new chairs in the skybox are so appealing that we all wish we could furnish the entire 
building with them. 

However, if we had enough money to do that, we could all think of higher priorities for the stash of 
cash. So the new chairs need to stay in the skybox, however good a reason you may have for re¬ 
locating them. 

If they keep disappearing, Someone will be forced to start locking the skybox all the time, so that only 
a very tiny number of mean people with master keys can let you into that room. 

Which would be really really annoying, wouldn't it? 

Alternatively, we could set up an elaborate surveillance system so that the Campus Police can identify 
who is taking the chairs. Just in time for the Winter Conference on Control. . . . 

Gary Taylor 

Chair of Chairs, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 

http:/ /enelish.fsu.edu / 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeareht tg si/l globaLouQxom/academlc/categoLy/ortSzondz 
humanities/Jjtergture/jhal^peare/jnewz 0 ^foMishgk^Qeare/_?cc^us 8 ilan.gEen 8 i. 
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[gs] Classroom survival: learn, plan, protest 


gs <gs-bounces@ lists.fsu.edu > 
on behalf of 

Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu.edu> 

Mon 2/19/2010 11:22 AM 

To: Celia Caputi <celia capub@fsu edu>; Robin Goodman <rgoodman@fsuedu>; James Kimbrell <jkimbrell@fsu edu>; gs@lrsts fsu edu <gs@listsfsu edu>; allenglish@lists fsu edu 
<allenglish@lists fsu edu> 

| 1 attachments (394 bytes] 

ATT00001 txt; 

Thanks for these active, specific suggestions. Keep sending me (and all of us) your observations and practical suggestions. 

I'll be at the east steps of the Old Florida Capitol Wednesday at noon, and hope to see many of you there. 

I'll contact Campus Police about a department-wide training session this semester. 

(However, I can already tell you that it will not be the equivalent of combat training, and that one training session will not be much use unless it is followed with 
regular drills and routine awareness) 

I'll also protest about the university's repeated failure to act on all the previous suggestions about improving survivability in our working and teaching spaces. 
(Though I don't know whether I can be as eloquent as the passionate high school students have been over the last few years.) And I'll keep you posted on any 
reactions. 


Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://english.fsu.edu/ 

"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities.* 

— Cathy N. Davidson 


From: Celia Caputi 

Sent: Monday. February 19, 2018 10:24 AM 

To: Robin Goodman; James Kimbrell; Gary Taylor; gs@ilists.fsu edu; allenglish@ilists.fsu edu 
Subject: Re: Active shooter training 

It seems to me that all of our windows are bolted shut, too. A friend of mine who is a building inspector (in Miami Beach) says that this is against Fire Code. Has 
anyone looked into this? 

Celia R. Caputi, PhD. 

Professor of English, The Florida State University 

Check out the RSC Debate, "Is Othello a Racist Play?" 

https y/www.youiube.com/watch^v^z Ac mVHSvqZw&Teature-voutu.be 


From: allenglish <allenglish-bounces@ilists.fsu.edu> on behalf of Robin Goodman <rgoodman@)fsu.edu> 

Sent: Monday, February 19, 2018 10:22:16 AM 

To: James Kimbrell; Gary Taylor; gs@llists.fsu.edu; allenglish@)lists.fsu.edu 
Subject: Re: [allenglish] Active shooter training 

The UFF has been trying to bargain safety issues in classrooms for a number of years but to no avail. Last year, we had a proposal for panic buttons in every 
classroom and office as well as for deadbolts on doors. The alarm system Jimmy is referring to only works from the outside in. If something is going on in the 
classroom that you want to warn someone about, that alarm system wouldn't help you. 

Our proposal went well short of my favorites: kevlar vests and night-vision goggles. 

The administration's team kept crossing off our language. They said they were already planning and pricing out panic buttons that would operate through our 
phones. The hardware for panic buttons was too expensive, but doing something with remote access like cell phones seemed within range. Dead bolts were a non¬ 
starter. The admin team refused, however, to put anything of this sort in the contract. 

Well, we are still waiting for any action on this, despite their promises. 

Robin Goodman 

Professor of English 

Director of the Literature Program 

Florida State University 

Author of Gender for the Warfare State: Literature of Women in Combat and Gender Work: Feminism After Neoliberalism 
Editor of Literature and the Development of Feminist Theory 


From: allenglish <allenglish-bounces@ilists.fsu.edu:> on behalf of James Kimbrell <jkimbre!l@>fsu edu> 

Sent: Monday. February 19, 2018 9:53 AM 

To: Gary Taylor; gs@>lists.fsu edu; alleng!ish@>lists.fsu edu 

Subject: Re: [allenglish] Active shooter training 
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Thanks, Gary. And to think that I spent years in the Army learning how to deal with these situations. I could have just read this article. 

We ALL have to do something NOW. This article is about as helpful as the security buttons in our classrooms, for which we have received no training or guidance 
that I recall. They simply appeared as if to make us all relax so that we can teach our classes with the full assurance that the button is there. Just push it and all will 
be well. 

I hope to see everyone on the East Steps of the Old Florida Capital this Wednesday at noon. If we can't take a responsible, effective stand on this issue, our 
collective knowledge and wisdom is worthless. I hope very much we can all come together on this. This is OUR battle, and it is the battle of a lifetime. 

Respectfully, 

Jimmy 

James Kimbrell, Ph D 
Professor, Department of English 
Florida State University 
Williams Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306-1580 
cl 850-339-7390 


From: allenglish <allenglish-bounces@lists.fsu.edu> on behalf of Gary Taylor <gtaylor@fsu edu> 

Sent: Monday, February 19, 2018 8:31:25 AM 
To: gs@Nsts.fsu.edu; allenglish@lists.fsu.edu 
Subject: [allenglish] Active shooter training 

After the horrific events at a high school in Florida last week, some of you may be worrying about the safety of you and your students here at FSU. Obviously, no 
teacher or student in America is safe. 

Here's a useful New York Times piece that summarizes professional advice for dealing with an "active shooter" situation: 
https://www.nytimes com/2018/02/16/us/survive-active-shQoter.html?module=WatchingPortal&region=c-column-middle-span- 

region&pgTvpe=Homepage&action=click&mediald=thumb square&state=standard&contentPlacement=l&version=internal&contentCollection=www.nytimes.com 

&contentld=https%3A%2F%2Fwww.nytimes.com%2F2018%2F02%2F16%2Fus%2Fsuryiye-active-shooter.html&eventName=Watching-article-click 

Also, FSU Police has for some years offered a series of crime prevention workshops: https://police.fsu.edu/prevention . They visited the English department staff some time ago 
(before I was chair), and I've heard good reports of that visit. They are willing to come to departments, and I can arrange a visit with faculty and graduate students if there is 
sufficient demand. 


Crime Prevention & Outreach | FSU Police Department 

police.fsu.edu 

The overall focus of the Crime Prevention Section is to educate the members of the University community in the areas of prevention, reduction, and awareness of... 

High school students from Broward county are coming to Tallahassee tomorrow and Wednesday, to lobby state legislators and officials. Take advantage of your 
democratic rights, to support whatever action you think would be best for yourself and your students. 

Thinking of you all, 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of Anguish 

http://english.fsu.edu/ 


"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

-- Cathy N. Davidson 










From: Gary Taylor 

Sent: Oct 26, 2017 12 47 PM 

To: english faculty@lists fsu edu 

CC: Maxine Montgomery mmontgomery@fsu edu , 

Barry Faulk <bfaulk@fsu.edu> 

Subject: GTA's: social media can ruin your career 

We have received two separate complaints, just this week, about careless and unprofessional 
use of Facebook by GTAs. 

For your own sake (and for the department's sake), please be careful about your social media 
behavior 

Everybody in the world occasionally wants to complain about their job As the NYT told us on 
Sunday, "To Complain is to be Truly Alive" 

https //www nvtimes com/2017/10/20/opinion/sundav/to complain is to truly be alive html 


But complaining on social media can get you truly fired You are a public employee, and FB and 
other social media are public platforms. At the Institute on Academic Leadership, earlier this 
month, deans, department chairs and lawyers in Florida public universities spent an entire 
morning reading and talking about the problems that faculty and universities have encountered 
as a result of comments made on FB and twitter and instagram Tenured faculty have been 
fired for social media posts. It's even easier to fire untenured faculty and graduate students. 

Also, as graduate students you are particularly vulnerable because, when you apply for future 
jobs, many potential employers (including English department search committees) will look you 
up on social media. Several years ago I was a consultant for another university hiring a post-doc; 
the chair of the search committee looked up on FB a candidate who had an impressive 
resume—and their FB page alone eliminated them from the shortlist. 

Some tips: 

Never mention a student by name in a FB post 

Never post anything on FB that would make it easy for the student, or other people, to identify 
which student you are complaining about 

Make careful use of your pr vacy settings. (You may want the whole world to know what you are 
posting, but the whole world is not your friend ) 

If you identify yourself, on Facebook, as an employee of FSU, then your posts are publicly 
representing the university. Your unprofessional words and actions may tarnish the university's 
and the department's reputation. 
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I am not in any way challenging your right to freedom of speech. Anyone who wants to know 
my political opinions can find plenty of evidence for them in print and online. But freedom of 
speech prevents the government of the United States from punishing you for your opinions. 
Employers are not bound by the First Amendment. If you publicly post something that 
denigrates particular students in your FSU classroom, that does not qualify as "freedom of 
speech". It is instead a violation of the confidentiality of the relationship between an FSU 
teacher and an FSU student. 

We want you to use social media to celebrate your achievements, as a teacher/scholar/writer at 
FSU. But you need to think carefully about what you post. 

For FSU guidelines on use of social media 

http://unicomm.fsu.edu/brand/social/guidelines/ 


These are pretty general and vague, but they won't get you in trouble. 

I'm happy to answer questions about these issues in tomorrow's meeting with graduate 
students (at 12:30 in the Common Room). 

Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

http://english.fsu.edu/ 

George Matthew Edgar Professor of Enforcement 

Florida State University 

850-644-5158 

General Editor, The New Oxford Shakespeare 
General Editor, The Oxford Middleton 
General Editor, Signs of Race 

"There has never been a great age of science and technology without 
a corresponding flourishing of the arts and humanities." 

- Cathy N. Davidson 
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From: Gary Taylor 

Sent: Sep 17, 2019 4 57 PM 

To: "gs@lists fsu edu" gs@lists fsu edu 

CC: Christina Parker Flynn Christina parker flynn@fsu edu , 

Carolyn Hall <chall@fsu.edu>, 

Mark Winegardner <mwinegardner@gmail.com>, 

Stanley Gontarski <sgontarski@fsu.edu> 

Subject: FSU English Graduate Facebook page 

This FB page must be taken down immediately. 


It is not authorized by FSU, or the English department, and officers and staff of the 
department have no oversight on the page 


It includes comments from people who are no longer graduate students, or no longer 
at FSU. Indeed, the person running the page is not at FSU and not a graduate student. 


People on the page improperly identify themselves as FSU employees and/or 
affiliated with FSU That is against the FSU code of conduct for social media Anyone 
who identifies themselves in this way, or who shares inappropriate content on the 
official FSU English FB page or twitter feed or instagram account, should be 
immediately thereafter blocked from those sites. 


Graduate students—just like other FSU employees and students—are of course free 
to create a facebook page for themse ves, or for some current and former graduate 
students who are friends with each other or who agree on various political issues. But 
they cannot name that page in a way that associates it with FSU or the FSU English 
department. And they cannot identify themselves, on their own pages, as affiliated 
with FSU 


Such unprofessional behavior may also disqualify you, in future, from receiving a 
Bonus Year or Visiting Teaching Faculty appointment. 
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I would also remind you that potential future employers routinely check people's 
social media footprint Some of the things posted on this page are going to make it 
harder for you to get jobs more desirable than the miserable stipends and benefits 
you are currently receiving as GTA's 


I cannot prevent any of you from being a bully or a troll or just an average asshole on 
social media. Just don't do it in the name of FSU or the FSU English department. 


I'm sorry that a few idiots are ruining this for the rest of you. 


The Russians and the Neo-Nazis are not the only people using social media to divide 
us, stress us out, and misinform us 


Gary Taylor 

Chair, Department of English 

Dahl and Lottie Pryor Professor of Shakespearean Literature 


Canonizing, Q1 Hamlet 


The New Oxford. Shakespeare 
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About Gary Taylor 
About Maura Binkley 

Death of an English major 

By Gary Taylor, Special to the Tampa Bay Times 

Published Nov. 9, 2018 


I did not anticipate this death. No one warned me that being chair of an English Department 
meant that I would have to "manage" the grief, despair and rage caused by the political murder 
of one of our students. 

The longer you teach, the more inevitable it becomes that you will have to deal, at some point, 
with the death of a student — especially if you teach, as I do, in a university with almost 1,200 
English majors. Young people drink too much, and drive too fast; they experiment, sometimes 
dangerously. In Florida, they can be killed by a hurricane; everywhere in America, they are 
exceptionally prone to depression, anxiety and suicide (and becoming more so all the time). 

But Maura Binkley, who died early this month in a Tallahassee yoga studio, was the target of 
premeditated political violence. The white straight American male who is accused of killing her 
went to that yoga studio intending to kill women. 

Maura was not the only woman he is alleged to have killed, or the only woman who was shot. 
But Maura, unlike the others, was an English major. She was many other things, too; she was a 
treasury of particulars and potentials. But her death intersected with my life because she 
majored in English. I majored in English, too, many years ago, and now I chair the English 
department at Florida State where she was, until last Friday, taking classes in the history of the 
English language, American literature and rhetoric. 

I suspect that Maura Binkley was asked, at some point, as almost every English major is asked 
nowadays, "What can you do with a major like that? What good does it do?" Perhaps that's why 
the New York Times misreported that she was a journalism major: Journalism is practical and 
useful; English, not so obviously. And in the whirlpool of grief and rage after Maura's death, I 
have asked myself the same question: What good can I do? And it is not just a personal 
question. After all, Maura chose this, too. Maura's classmates chose this. 

Other Shakespeare scholars might be able to stand in front of a room full of traumatized 
students and quote Horatio's response to the death of a young student named Hamlet: "Good 
night, sweet prince, And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest." Other Shakespeare scholars 
might point out that, 400 years ago, the word "prince" was gender-neutral, and would therefore 
be perfectly appropriate for Maura Binkley. Other Shakespeare scholars might explain the 
traditional literary metaphor that equates death and sleep. 
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But although Shakespeare probably believed in angels, I do not. The Shakespeare quotation 
that first came to me, when I learned of Maura's death, was something much more brutal: "Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat have life / And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more, / Never, 
never, never, never, never." King Lear speaks these words to his young murdered daughter, 
half-pretending to himself that she can still hear him. These are not words that any parent wants 
to speak, or to hear at a moment like this. 

Father Lear also says, to his dead daughter Cordelia, "I killed the slave that was a-hanging 
thee." Shakespeare does not name the murderer, and unlike the press I will not dignify or 
memorialize the man who murdered Maura by repeating his name, or rehearsing his pathetic 
biography. 

But Shakespeare does tell us something useful about the kind of man capable of murdering 
Cordelia, or Maura. In Shakespeare the unnamed "captain" explains, in an earlier scene, "I 
cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; if it be man's work, I'll do't." Killing an innocent and 
defenseless young woman is, for that nameless captain, what distinguishes him from a mere 
domesticated animal. It is what defines his manhood. 

Unfortunately, anybody who is paying attention knows men like this, men whose identity and 
self-importance depends on their capacity for violence. The man who is accused of killing Maura 
was one of them. The man accused of killing 11 people in a Pittsburgh synagogue was one of 
them. The man accused of killing a random black man and a random black woman in a 
Kentucky supermarket, the week before, was one of them. The man who killed 49 people in a 
gay nightclub in Orlando was one of them. 

These men were all trying to kill generalities. The man who stands accused of murdering Maura 
was not seeing a luminous living individual; he was seeing a specimen of the category "woman," 
a category he hated. From his perspective, the category "woman" owed him something, 
something he as a "man" was entitled to have. The category "woman" had no right to choose to 
refuse him. Before the gun killed Maura, the generalization did. 

What we do, in English, and in the humanities more broadly, what we teach, what we celebrate 
and investigate, is human particularity. That is why we become obsessed with individual 
authors, why we savor specificities of phrasing, why we pounce upon and explore a single word. 
It's why we value, above all, writers capable of telling many different stories, populated by many 
varieties of being, articulated in a kaleidoscope of styles. It's why I, personally, have always 
been most fascinated by playwrights, from Aeschylus to August Wilson: Dialogue releases us 
from the monologues of one mind, clan, tradition. 

We grieve, now, the loss of all the "brave, bold and kind" particularities of Maura Binkley: the 
sound of her voice, explaining the relationship between Old English and modern German; her 
cute cat backpack; her idealistic ambition to get accepted into the Teach For America program; 
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her protesting gun violence earlier this year at the Florida capital. "There was a daily beauty in 
her life," we can say, quoting Shakespeare but changing the pronouns, "that made his ugly." 

What we can do, as English majors, is write about the particulars of her beautiful promise. What 
we can do, as Americans, is dedicate ourselves to erasing the ugliness that erased her. 


Gary Taylor's article memorializing English major 
published in 2019 edition of Best American Essays 

Fri, 10/18/2019 - 12:00 PM, enalish.fsu.edu 

When Florida State University student Maura Binkley was killed in a November 2018 mass 
shooting, her family and friends were joined in their devastation and state of shock by the 
Tallahassee and university communities. Binkley was double-majoring in English and Modern 
Languages, and due to graduate in the spring of 2019. Students and faculty in both departments 
were especially traumatized and heart-broken. 

English Professor Gary Taylor, then in his second year as department chair, did what 
academics in his chosen profession do: He tried to think through his feelings by writing them 
down. 

“Nobody asked me to do it. I didn’t know who, if anyone, would ever publish it," Taylor says. "I 
was just grieving on paper. I was using things I had read as tools for coping. I tried to put into 
sentences what I was going through, what I saw and heard others going through.” 

Taylor admits that he never thought his essay would reach a wide audience. He thought this 
even after the Tampa Bay Times, which has the highest circulation numbers in Florida, 
published his essay on November 9, exactly one week after Maura and FSU faculty member Dr. 
Nancy Van Vessem died while they were practicing yoga at a local studio. 

Fast forward to April of 2019, and Taylor was astonished when he opened an email asking for 
permission to include his piece in the 2019 edition of The Best American Essays. Along with 
nineteen other authors and their essays, Taylor’s “Death of an English Major” is part of the 
collection that was published in early October. 

“I know the searing grief of Maura’s parents and her family will never go away. A parent never 
really recovers from the death of a child,” Taylor says. “Unfortunately, the rest of the world 
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forgets and moves on. I’m grateful that this essay can preserve a memory of Maura, and at least 
a tiny trace of the impact her life and loss had on other people. 

“That’s why we all think it’s worthwhile devoting ourselves to literature. We believe that literature 
can preserve something of the human past, of human experience. It allows us to listen to the 
dead.” 

The process of the essay moving from Taylor’s computer to the Times to Best American Essays 
would not have looked the same way in 1986, when the first edition of the yearly anthology was 
published. 

Once published in the Times, Taylor’s essay circulated widely online. He received emails from 
all over the world, many of them from academics, who had read his words on other academics' 
pages. The essay had a big presence on Facebook, which Taylor believes is where Rebecca 
Solnit, guest editor for the 2019 edition of Best American Essays, saw and read “Death of an 
English Major.” 

As guest editor, Solnit received from the series editor Robert Atwan 100 essays; she could 
select 20 for publication. But she could also suggest additions to the list, which Taylor says is 
how his piece was put in the mix. This is the first time that something published in the Tampa 
Bay Times has been chosen. 

In her introduction, Solnit asserts that “Essay writing is reflective; it doesn’t just want to recount 
things that happened, but contemplate what they mean, and often what they mean is really 
about how they fit into the pattern, which is how the particular connects to the general.” 

She continues by foregrounding Taylor's essay, the first of the 20 that she discusses: “That 
quest for meaning takes many forms. . . .1 was moved and impressed by his essay’s deep 
humanism as he grapples with the crime.” 

As Taylor thinks back to the fall of 2018 and the mourning that settled over FSU’s campus and 
the city of Tallahassee, he places that specific tragedy in a larger context. He points out that, 
statistically, the present is the least violent time in history. What’s changed is our awareness of 
the violence going on around us. 

“We were all affected by this, but what is different, and is the reason for the larger interest in the 
essay, is that we can now see it in such a different way and see it as part of a larger pattern,” he 
says. “That makes it more troubling, not because anything has changed about human behavior 
but because previous generations were less connected. A century ago, people in Oregon or 
Australia would not have known or cared about a shooting in a yoga studio in Tallahassee.” 

Literature, he says, has often grappled with violence. That’s why he included quotations from 
Hamlet and King Lear in “Death of an English Major.” 
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“Other Shakespeare scholars might be able to stand in front of a room full of traumatized 
students and quote Horatio's response to the death of a young student named Hamlet: ‘Good 
night, sweet prince, And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest,’” Taylor wrote in his essay. “But 
although Shakespeare probably believed in angels, I do not. The Shakespeare quotation that 
first came to me, when I learned of Maura's death, was something much more brutal: ‘Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat have life / And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more, / Never, 
never, never, never, never.’ King Lear speaks these words to his young murdered daughter, 
half-pretending to himself that she can still hear him. These are not words that any parent wants 
to speak, or to hear at a moment like this." 

Other essays in this year’s collection of Best American Essays address gun violence, or other 
kinds of politicized violence, which does not surprise Taylor: “What these essays show is that 
politics have consumed our public discourse.” We are separated more extremely today, he says, 
by our personal beliefs, but also in general by our different interests and priorities. 

That’s what made the campus candlelight vigil on Langford Green for the two FSU community 
members so important to hold, Taylor says. 

“Literature as an art form brings people together, but it usually does so in the individual private 
spaces where they read,” he says. “But theatres and classrooms have always brought people 
together to experience collectively something which is emotional as much as it is intellectual.” 

There usually must be an exceptional stimulus to bring a large group of people together, he 
explains, “some kind of disruption, positive or negative, of those separated routines of our 
individual and increasingly isolated lives." 

The gathering in early November 2018 on FSU’s Langford Green was organized in order to 
remember and to honor Maura’s and Dr. Nancy Van Vessem’s lives. In fact, that was Taylor’s 
first and only visit to that specific place on campus. 

“The way that the English department, the university, the community of Tallahassee came 
together,” he says, “was part of recognizing the fleeting fragility of human life itself, which 
always has been a primary subject of literature, and of culture and all of the arts more broadly.” 

Taylor concludes his Best American Essay contribution by addressing Maura’s life and the 
senseless way she died. 

“We grieve, now, the loss of all the ‘brave, bold and kind’ particularities of Maura Binkley: the 
sound of her voice, explaining the relationship between Old English and modern German; her 
cute cat backpack; her idealistic ambition to get accepted into the Teach For America program; 
her protesting gun violence earlier this year at the Florida capital. There was a daily beauty in 
her life,’ we can say, quoting Shakespeare but changing the pronouns, ‘that made his ugly.’” 
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Alan Stewart 

Department of English and Comparative Literature 
Columbia University 

ags2105@columbia.edu 


REVIEW OF FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

The external review of the Department of English took place on January 14-15, 2019. In 
preparation for my visit, I was provided (on September 26, 2018} with the department’s 
self-study 2018 Quality Enchancement Review. This was supplemented with information 
from the Department’s website f https://www.english.fsu.edu/ J where necessary. I am 
grateful to the Department’s Chair, Gary Taylor, and faculty, staff, and students for 
providing further information upon request. I would also like to thank Prof. Taylor and 
other faculty and staff, especially Denise Atkinson, for making my travel to and visit at FSU 
so smooth and enjoyable. 

The formal visit began with a meeting with the Department Chair and Dr T. Lynn 
Hogan, who advised on the purpose and format of the QER. During my two-day visit, I had 
extended meetings with Prof. Sam Huckaba, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences; the 
directors of the various programs of the Departments; Department staff; chairs of other 
Humanities departments; undergraduate and graduate students in English programs; 
representatives from the Graduate Policy Committee (GPC}; and officers from the Library. 
While meetings with individual faculty were limited to an hour, I also appreciated the 
opportunity to meet informally with another dozen faculty over dinners. 

The following report builds on my preliminary findings, as delivered at the exit 
conference on January 15, 2019. 


Curriculum 


Florida State University’s Department of English (FSU English} is a large and dynamic 
department, traditionally split between three distinct strengths: Literature, Creative 
Writing, and Rhetoric/Composition. While many English departments contain these three 
elements, FSU English is notable for its commitment to teaching ah three across the 
spectrum of degrees — as it claims in the self-study report, ""the diverse, multilevel focus of 
our three distinct programs is our greatest strength” (#16}. The Department offers three 
undergraduate majors, collectively attracting 1308 students: Editing, Media, and Writing 
(EMW}; Creative Writing (CW}, and Literature, Culture & Media (LCM}; an MA in English 
that enrolls between 8 and 13 per year; an MFA in Creative Writing that enrolls between 3 
and 7; and PhD programs with annual enrollments of between 19 and 29. The Department 
is also responsible for the common requisite courses Freshman Composition and Writing 
(ENC 1101} and Research, Genre, and Context (ENC 2135}, the latter taken by virtually all 
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undergraduates on campus, and a Writing Center currently offering 6600 appointments a 
year. Other contributions are less visible: with no "limited access,” English courses are 
open admission to all FSU students; English Education majors in the College of Education 
are required to take five upper-level English courses; five English courses count towards 
the popular Film Minor; English courses are also taken by students in Digital Humanities 
and the English Concentration in Humanities. This constitutes a much wider and more 
ambitious program than that of most English departments nationally. The Department 
constantly reviews its curriculum, and is forward-looking in many respects, with a current 
focus on increasing its diversity, both in faculty and students and in its course offerings. 

Faculty are appointed into one of the three tracks of the Department: Literature, 
Creative Writing, and Rhetoric/Composition. While much of the Department’s sense of 
itself is still based on these three tracks, there are some points where the division is less 
clear. Six Literature faculty also identify as "History of Text Technologies Faculty” 
(Coldiron, Eckert, Gants, Gontarski, Moore, Taylor). The EWM major brings together 
faculty from Rhet/Comp (Fleckenstein, Graban, Lathan, Neal, Yancey) and Literature 
(Daileader, Edwards, N. Stuckey-French) and those who identify as both Literature and 
History of Text Technologies (Coldiron, Gants, Gontarski, Taylor). The self-study may be 
right when it claims "the vast majority of the faculty in every program puts the English 
Department’s collective success far ahead of any individual concern” (#1). But, as I shall 
outline below, there are some tensions around matters of governance within the 
Department, notably about hiring priorities, and specifically around the shape of EWM. 

EWM is by far the most popular of the three majors, followed by CW and LMC - a 
fact which has led to some accusations that EWM is somehow "stealing" students from 
LMC, or that advising staff are actively discouraging students from taking LMC. While a 
now departed advisor may have favored EWM, I could find no evidence that LMC is in fact 
losing students to EWM. Current EWM students are adamant that LMC was never an option 
for them: instead, they see the competition coming from Communications. 

(Since the last QER, a considerable amount of Departmental energy has been taken 
up in revising its Liberal Studies programs, submitting ten new IFS courses, and 
resubmitting as many other courses; this is an area that falls outside the remit of this 
review.) 

During the last QER, the then "Literature” major, with declining enrollments, was 
singled out for comment: the reviewer asked "whether the literature concentration 
continues to meet the needs and expectations of students.” Following the results of a 
questionnaire to gauge what faculty felt the majors should offer, a new gateway course, 
Introduction to English Studies (ENC 2012), has been developed and introduced, and is 
now required for all three undergraduate majors. This has the welcome effect of providing 
a common basis and identity for the three majors. Again as suggested in the last QER, the 
proportion of print and digital media in instructional materials has increased. The most 
notable change is that the Literature major has now been renamed as Literature, Media and 
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Culture, to convey more accurately the range of courses it offers. It has abandoned its 
historical distribution requirements, and instead introduced three mid-level courses that 
are required: two (LIT 3112, LIT 3124) in early and later literary history, and ENG 3014, 
"Understanding Theory and Criticism.” The remainder of the course is electives, with two 
required in a broadly-defined "diversity” track, one dealing in genre, and one in pre-1800 
literature. This new format was introduced in fall 2018, so it is still too early to gauge 
whether it will increase enrollments, but its existence demonstrates the Department’s 
willingness to think creatively about its offerings. 

As suggested in the last QER, the progression through the graduate degrees has 
been tightened with the introduction of "milestone” events such as qualifying 
examinations, prospectus approval, and increased monitoring. This brings them in line 
with standard formats at other US institutions. The Creative Writing PhD now supplements 
its creative component with a compulsory, substantial critical and contextual introduction 
to the creative work. The Rhet/Comp PhD has added two special topics graduate seminars, 
allowing faculty to capitalize on their current scholarly interests. 

As is sadly well known, the current job market for doctoral students in English is at 
a low point: the most recent report by the MLA Job Information List, for the year 2016-17, 
records 851 English jobs in a year that saw 1533 new PhDs in that category. Given such a 
dismal general outlook, FSU English is doing as well as can be expected in its placement of 
PhDs. In the period 2012-2017, of 113 PhDs in English across the three tracks, 48 found 
tenure-track jobs, and 33 were placed in non-tenure-track teaching jobs; others found 
employment in non-teaching-centered jobs, writing or editing posts, or undertook further 
education or training. The teaching positions were across the spectrum, from R1 
universities through to community colleges. The most impressive record is in Rhet/Comp, 
with 16 students out of 22 finding tenure-track jobs. Despite a faculty:grad student ratio of 
1:6, Rhet/Comp supplements departmental placement initiatives with its own offerings, 
training its students to present at conferences, undertaking research projects with their 
students, and co-authoring articles with them. While the specific, close-knit nature of that 
sub-discipline means that Rhet/Comp is not a useful model for the other tracks (where, for 
example, co-authoring would not help a student’s chances), the Rhet/Comp faculty must be 
congratulated for their efforts and results. 

English is continuing to make advances in distance learning. ENC 2135 now has 15 
online sections across the year, to accommodate students who cannot meet the strict in- 
class attendance policy, in which policy sheets and weekly plans are monitored by the CCP 
director; this number will increase in 2018-19. The Department is keen to expand its 
instruction in distance learning techniques to graduate students in other fields: here 
Meegan Keenedy’s Literature and Medicine course serves as a model in LMC. In the self- 
study report, postdoc John Nance was slated to offer two new online undergraduate 
(history of text technologies, Shakespeare on film) this year: however, due to the elaborate 
and slow process for approving new online courses, these will now probably not be offered 
until spring 2020 (Nance is instead being used to teach ENC 2135 online). This is evidently 
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a wasted opportunity: if FSU wishes departments to pursue online teaching, then its 
infrastructure - including its course approval mechanisms - needs to be more responsive. 

FSU is committed to decreasing some class sizes in order to meet Metric 10 of the 
Performance-Based Funding Metrics (National Rank Higher than Predicted by the Financial 
Resources Ranking Based on US and World News Report - i.e. moving into the top 25 
institutions). The most effective way of doing this is to cap class sizes of campus-wide 
required courses: accordingly, classes in ENC 1101 and ENC 2135 have been decreased 
from 25/26 to 19. This is in itself a desirable development: these writing-heavy classes are 
pedagogically much more effective with smaller class sizes. But the smaller class size 
dictates an increased demand for teachers - with ENC 2135 alone now requiring some 500 
section per annum. The question of how to staff this is one of the greatest challenges facing 
FSU, and the Department most particularly. 

One partial solution has been to double the size of the postdoctoral teaching 
program (thankfully not "double the size of our new graduate cohort this year," as the self- 
study report claims, #1). This takes the form of a competitive Next Generation Award, 
which, combined with the Visiting Faculty Teaching Program, provides two years of 
postdoctoral teaching for FSU PhDs. In the current job market, any attempt to provide a 
safety net for graduated PhDs is to be welcomed. But the postdoctoral initiative is not in 
itself sufficient. The capping of courses has also meant that graduate students are being 
taken from upper level courses in order to staff ENC 2135, with the knock-on effect that 
faculty are called on to do more undergraduate teaching (the upper level courses as well as 
Liberal Studies and IFS courses). 

In practice - and of immediate concern to the Department during my visit - the 
staffing of this course has proved chaotic. It has been near impossible to predict the 
number of sections required, so grad students have been redeployed to other courses at the 
last minute. It seems that, although this is a freshman requirement, students have been 
able to avoid registering for it in either semester of their first year. Clearly, these issues 
must be resolved as a matter of urgency. It was very telling that this wider structural issue 
was so consuming of English faculty, staff, and student energies during my visit - that 
should not be the case. 


Students 

It is clear from the retention and graduation statistics that English is serving its 
undergraduate students well. It is perhaps indicative that of the 118 inductees into the 
Garnet & Gold Scholar Society in fall 2018, fully half were from the three English majors. 
Considerable work is being done by the in-house advising team, led by Academic Program 
Specialist Inmaculada Silverio, while Cathy Barrios in the Career Center is another excellent 
resource, heavily invested in the English students. 
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The undergraduates I met were grateful for the flexibility of the English degrees. 
Despite being split across three majors, they felt a strong sense of community with each 
other, and belonging to the English department. They expressed strong satisfaction with 
both the faculty and the TAs; I was struck by the sense of camaraderie between 
undergraduate and graduate students (which, off-duty, I witnessed in action at an evening 
poetry reading organized by Creative Writing grad students}. Every EWM student I met 
expressed overwhelming satisfaction with the internships that form part of their degrees, 
and immense gratitude for the efforts of Entrepreneur in Residence Dr Molly Hand in 
arranging them. 

Aside from the expressed need for more editing courses on the EWM major (see 
below}, undergraduate concerns were entirely focused on the availability of courses, and 
problems of registration and enrolment. The mechanisms for prioritizing students cause a 
good deal of frustration: while those approaching the end of their degree should be given 
priority, in practice the system confuses the issue by variously counting years at FSU or 
credits taken (i.e. not synonymous with "position within the degree”}. Transfer students 
seem to be at a particular disadvantage. 

The graduate student situation is very different. Graduate students speak highly of 
their degree programs and their faculty. They appreciate that, given the parlous 
disciplinary situation nationally, placement from FSU English is relatively strong. But these 
successes are all the more surprising given the context. Despite modest increases in recent 
years, the remuneration at FSU is astonishingly low, especially given the 2:2 teaching load. 
Students are still required to pay fees for courses taken, and to contribute to their 
healthcare packages. They report being subject to constant, unexpected indignities: new 
students being forced to spend their first paycheck on fees and healthcare premiums, and 
going into debt within their first month at FSU; being forced through poverty to work off- 
campus, but then being denied the opportunity to do so; and so on. Overseas students, 
legally unable to work off-campus, are at a particular disadvantage. All reported expecting 
to end the degree in debt. 

A particular grievance was the summer 2017 decision by FSU to cut dependent 
health care coverage staring in fall 2017, a decision that was not directly or clearly 
communicated to students. Beginning in fall 2018, an option was provided by the 
University for students to pay for dependent coverage - at a cost of $7000, almost half the 
minimum stipend, and clearly not a viable option for most graduate assistants with 
dependents. FSU has apparently agreed to seek out a better option, but its details are not 
yet known, and nothing is guaranteed in graduate contracts. Moves like these only 
intensify the precarity experienced by graduate students - at a time when the University is 
increasingly dependent on English graduate student service to staff its core courses. Put 
simply, FSU is not taking care of the instructors who teach their students how to write and 
how to think; these students deserve to be properly valued by the University. I fear that 
unless FSU takes action to remedy this situation, student goodwill will run out very shortly. 
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The grad students also voiced a very valid frustration with the process for allocating 
teaching assignments, which is experienced as haphazard and inconsistent. At its notional 
best, FSU English offers students a good range of teaching possibilities in both composition 
and literature classes. In reality, students are unable to plan for their classes: there are not 
enough literature assignments, and they often fall at the wrong time. Students are often 
assigned literature classes in their fourth year, at a time when they are attempting to finish 
their dissertations, and possibly going on the job market. While teaching a literature class, 
they are usually still required to teach a composition class, and therefore have two different 
preps, doubling the workload. (This situation has only been exacerbated by the expansion 
of ENC 2135 classes in the last two semesters, with chaotic last-minute changes being made 
to students’ teaching.) The Department might profitably consider moving to a model where 
the students are guaranteed their teaching in their discipline in a particular year or even 
semester, when they might teach the same literature class twice. This might be better 
timed to happen in the third year, when the dissertation and job demands are lower; this 
would also allow faculty to observe their students teaching literature courses, and to write 
job market letters accordingly. 

Governing all these concerns is a strongly-voiced demand for greater transparency. 

I would suggest that protocols should be enshrined in a revised Graduate Student 
Handbook, available as both a physical and online resource, in the drafting of which 
graduate students should be intimately involved. 


Faculty 

There are currently 47 ranked faculty in the Department, of whom 30 are in LMC; 11 in CW; 
and 6 in Rhet/Comp. Of these 37 are tenured, and 10 on the tenure track. In addition, 
there are ten non-tenure track faculty and instructors of whom 4 are in Rhet/Comp, 3 in 
LMC, and 2 in CW. 

*FSU should note that the "QER Vitas” produced automatically are not presenting 
faculty to their best advantage. As chairs of other Humanities departments agreed, this 
system is not geared to humanities scholarship, and unfortunately is not capturing many 
achievements and citations. As a result, the tabulation of faculty outputs is simply wrong. I 
was alerted to this during my visit, and instead asked for and consulted the personal CVs 
produced by faculty* 

By my count, over half of ranked faculty have published a book (or more than one 
book) in the five years from 2014 to 2018: Belieu, Butler, Coldiron, Epstein, Edwards, 

Faulk, Fumo, Gaines, Gontarski, Goodman, Graban, Horack, Howard, Jaffe, Kimbrell, Kirby, 
Langan, Pascoe, Roberts, Stilling, E. Stuckey-French, Suarez, Taylor, Ward, and Yancey. 
Others have undertaken considerable editorial work, editing journals, collections, or 
special issues of journals. Almost without exception, faculty have also published in leading 
academic journals, creative writing venues, and top newspapers and public-facing journals; 
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most are highly visible at professional conferences, and many receive regular invitations to 
speak at other institutions. It is also notable that many faculty do a good deal of unsung 
professional service, serving as reviewers for presses and journals, and as judges for prizes. 

There is also ample external evidence for the perceived quality of this work. Since 
2012 by my count at least nineteen English faculty have won major awards including 
fellowships from the NEA, NEH, Guggenheim, and the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. The presence in the list of several "lifetime” and 
"achievement” awards, however, betrays the fact that this Department has a large number 
of distinguished senior faculty, and is as a result rather top-heavy. Recent appointments 
(Dominguez-Barajas, Fumo, Jaffe, Pascoe) and the welcome return of Anne Coldiron from St 
Andrews will only bolster senior strengths. It is cheering to report that there have been a 
number of strong junior appointments in all three divisions since the lastQER: Kilgore and 
Mariano in 2013, Parker-Flynn in 2014, Ribo in 2015, Howard in 2016, and Eckert, Fiscus, 
and Tran in 2018. But this trend needs to intensify in the coming years to ensure the 
ongoing vitality of the Department. 

Several faculty expressed the desire for more opportunities to work across 
departmental divides, perhaps through the creation of a Humanities Center, and to co¬ 
teach. It seems from my discussions with other Humanities chairs that there are in fact 
opportunities for co-teaching across departments, but the mechanism for doing this is not 
adequately publicized. I sense that there is support within the Administration for the idea 
of a Humanities Center that will be public-facing and make the case for the Humanities - 
but some concrete plans need to be put forward. Here the ball seems to be in the court of 
Humanities faculty. 

I would identify three areas of concern regarding faculty: 

1. Diversifying of faculty 

The Department aims "to create a faculty cohort that reflects the diversity of the 
discipline and the state of Florida” (#1), a perpetual challenge in this historically white 
university; in particular it plans "to prioritize hiring faculty with experience in mentoring 
students of color and faculty who understand the importance of antiracist education” 

(#19). Following the urging of the last QER, recent Literature hires have diversified the 
professional expertise and course offerings of the faculty, with the junior appointments of 
John Ribo in contemporary Latinx literature, especially in the Caribbean diaspora; and 
Frances Tran in Asian American studies, and especially Asian American science fiction. 
While faculty of color have been successfully recruited, however, there has been an ongoing 
struggle to retain them. The diversity initiative in the department is led by a strong alliance 
of chair Gary Taylor and Associate Chair for Undergraduate Studies Rhea Lathan. They 
recognize that all the research shows that faculty of color are more likely to be retained in 
an environment where there is a critical mass of faculty of color and a strong infrastructure 
to support them. In spring 2018 English voted to make five multiethnic hires over the next 
two years the top priority. While this is a laudable strategy, it now needs to be supported 
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by guaranteed lines: to my understanding, to date only a 0.5 appointment (in the College 
Composition Program) has been allotted to this strategy. 

2. Staffing of EWM 

One major area of concern is the staffing of the most popular undergraduate major, 
EWM, which in addition to ENC 2012 has three other core courses, and seven advanced 
requirements. Some "logjams" or "bottlenecks” within the curriculum have been eased by 
skillful advising of students. But the underlying problem persists. Many of the faculty who 
taught this course at its inception a decade ago have now left FSU, retired, or are on 
reduced teaching loads. There is no training of graduate students to teach these courses 
because there is no graduate program equivalent of EWM. In order to address these 
issues, the past year has seen the formation of an ad hoc faculty committee to make 
recommendations for improvements. 

The committee identified two strategies for dealing with this issue: the first is to 
prioritize the staffing of EWM in the next several hires; the second is to identify courses 
that might contribute to EWM taught by faculty in Literature or Creative Writing. At 
present, there is some tension about both these possibilities: some Literature faculty fear 
that future hires might be decided by narrow considerations about teaching specific 
existing EWM courses. This issue threatens to become a flashpoint within the Department. 

1 would strongly recommend that the Chair open a department-wide conversation about 
how a wider range of faculty could offer courses that would fit EWM, without diluting its 
mission or identity. A separate issue - but one that might be related — was raised by 
undergraduate students, who complained of being attracted to the major by its component 
of "Editing”, only to find a relative lack of places on editing courses. 

Here, perhaps, is an open invitation to consider how a future hire or two might be 
focused on editing - with the ability to train graduate students in the teaching of courses on 
editing. The Department might also consider seriously the possibility of making a hire in 
non-fiction Creative Writing (an area in which the Department is less strong) who might 
also contribute to EWM. 

3. Tenure status of Rhetoric/Composition faculty 

It is notable that two of Rhet/Comp’s most strategically important appointments, 
Stephen McElroy, Director of the FSU Reading-Writing Center and Digital Studio, and 
Deborah Coxwell-Teague, Director of the College Composition Program, are noton the 
tenure track. While I understand that Prof. Coxwell-Teague is stepping down from her 
position, and that the next Director of the College Composition Program, Elias Dominguez- 
Barajas, recently recruited from Arkanas, will be tenured, I would urge that FSU to consider 
the possibility of bringing the holders of such crucial positions within the tenure track. 
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Resources 

The physical facilities that I saw (all in the Williams Building] seemed to be adequate to 
need. I was impressed by the recent improvements to the Williams courtyard, undertaken 
at the Department’s initiative, including the creation of new seating spaces, with increased 
accessibility and electrical outlets. I understand that four new faculty offices will be 
available from August 2019 to help house the increased number of postdoctoral Visiting 
Assistant Professors, and other planned faculty hires. I did not have time to inspect the 
basement of Dodd Hall where I understand many first-time GTIS are assigned office space, 
including shared desks: if this remains an issue, I would urge FSU to search again for more 
appropriate space for these teaching appointments. 

I heard concerns about proposed physical changes to the Writing Center. I did not 
have the opportunity to investigate this further, but it stands to reason that any changes 
that affect the working lives of faculty (or a particular group of faculty] should be discussed 
with them before final decisions are made. 

The Department is already making good use of computing and technology - 
necessarily so, given the nature of the EWM major. The recently updated website, managed 
by the University ITS team, is attractive and easy-to-use. Day-to-day support is provided 
by Jason Ketterer; while his contribution is much valued, some faculty and staff noted that 
having to share this specialist with other units is not as convenient and effective as having 
an IT specialist solely for the Department, as was the case in the past. 

Relations with the Library are strong: several faculty and GTIs make good use of the 
Special Collections Research Center, whose staff are clearly eager to strengthen and 
develop their support for the classes offered by English. 

English makes use of some twelve staff, not all of whom are directly employed by 
the Department. These include a Business Manager, Financial Specialist, Receptionist, 
Assistant to the Graduate Program, Assistant to the Chair, and First-Year Composition 
Program Assistant. Advising of undergraduates is the domain of a Senior English Advisor 
and two Advisors supplied by Advising First. Departmental technology is overseen by a 
Computer Support Specialist, while a Media Specialist works on the departmental website 
and assists with faculty publications: both of these are College hires. 

Retention of staff is an overriding concern, as there has been a significant turnover 
in certain positions (especially the Receptionist and advising staff]. While the working 
environment has been recently improved, remuneration for most staff is predictably and 
"unacceptably low,” and I would echo the self-study’s call for the College to address the 
salary issue as a matter of urgency. Some amelioration has been effected by the upgrading 
of responsibilities for certain job descriptions (Business Manager, Senior Advisor, and 
Composition Program Assistant] but this cannot be achieved for all posts. 

While pay is undoubtedly the key issue, the staff all report their awareness that they 
could have a much easier life working in another department (albeit for the same low 
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salary). While most express a loyalty towards the Department, English is quite simply a 
more challenging department than most: servicing and scheduling three BA degrees, 
around 50 faculty, some 160 TAs, and an "insane” number of students. Concern was 
expressed about the recent decision to do away with the post of Associate Chair for 
Curriculum: while the notion was that the Chair would take on most of this work, in 
practice some of it will inevitably fall to staff - who are ill-placed to take on what can be 
difficult negotiations with prickly faculty. I would recommend that this change be 
reconsidered; I would also recommend a review of the workloads among staff: some of the 
load should perhaps be shared by the hiring of additional staff, especially in advising. 

In particular, staff reported a lack of resources for targeted training. At present, 
much "training” is a trickle-down affair, done ad hoc by co-workers: staff would benefit 
from and appreciate more formal training in - for example - the implementation of the 
Drupal system, or how to video-edit. I would recommend that the Department survey the 
staff to identify what they perceive as areas of training need: this training could be done in- 
house, or by sending staff on short training programs, for little cost but significant benefit. 


PER process 

I should like to add a few words about the QER report and process itself, based on my own 
observations and some comments from faculty. 

Some faculty also expressed reservations about the final form of sections of the QER 
to which they had contributed material; with the permission of Dr Lynn Hogan, I solicited 
and read earlier "raw” versions of sections, with which these faculty were happier. 

It would have been helpful to have had a full schedule either in advance of, or at 
least on, my arrival detailing the names and affiliations of faculty and staff I was to meet; 
this would help me prepare more effectively. 

I appreciate that the visit followed a standard model, but I would advise a more 
flexible approach. The hour-long meetings with other department chairs and 
representatives from the GPU were unnecessarily generous; the GPU meeting would have 
been more productive if I had already met with graduate students to hear their concerns. 

Several faculty voiced concerns that I had not been able to meet with each 
component unit of the Department, or with the Department as a whole; the hour allotted to 
individual meetings with faculty was notably insufficient. 
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Conclusions 

In conclusion, there are some undeniable and welcome strengths in the current 

Department: 

• buoyant undergraduate majors that have maintained enrollments in a period of 
sharp decline nationwide; 

• energetic graduate programs that have continued to have competitive placement in 
one of the worst job markets on record; 

• the continued ability to recruit and, in most circumstances, retain strong and 
productive faculty; 

• forward-looking conversations about the increasing of diversity in course offerings 
and faculty hiring. 

This state of affairs, however, remains under threat on several fronts: 

• the abysmally low pay and precarious conditions afforded to graduate students, on 
whom depends much of the Department’s - and a crucial slice of the University’s - 
teaching; 

• the low pay and heavy workload required of the Department’s staff, which is only 
set to increase with recent additions to the staffing of English-offered courses; 

• the inability to retain some faculty of color, which is hampering diversity initiatives; 

• some simmering resentments about future hiring priorities - these need to be the 
subject of continued robust and transparent conversation at the departmental level. 

Opportunities that the Department might profitably explore: 

• while the Department is structured on three tracks, some of the more exciting 
possibilities for its future might involve a more fluid co-operation between the three 
(EWM is an obvious venue for this to begin). Is there any possibility that 
appointments might be made that are not specific to a single track? 

Recommendations for enhancing national profile: 

• Here I fear I must repeat myself. The Department has much in place to enhance its 
national profile. Its revisions to undergraduate and graduate curricula are all 
positive. Its degree programs are bucking downward national trends in many ways. 
I would strongly recommend a continued push to increase faculty diversity, and to 
prioritize hiring at the junior tenure-track level. But all such efforts will be in vain if 
FSU does not address the systemic issues facing the graduate students in English. A 
Department’s national profile is as dependent on its graduate program as it is on its 
faculty or undergraduate offerings. FSU has created a situation where the 
University is dependent on its English graduate students to staff some crucial cross¬ 
campus courses. It now needs to reward that service with adequate pay and 
conditions for one of its most important groups of employees. 
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I thoroughly enjoyed the opportunity to get to know the faculty, staff, and students of FSU 
English. I hope that there are some useful observations in this report, and wish everyone 
the best of luck in the years to come. 


Alan Stewart 
January 29, 2019 
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Graduate Policy Committee Review of the English Department 

February 22, 2019 
Subcommittee Members 
Chair: Adam Jolles (Art History) 

GPC Representative: Vanessa Dennen (Educational Psychology & Learning Systems) 

Amy Burdette (Sociology) 

Michael Creswell (History) 

Departmental Representative: Ned Stuckey-French (English) 

Graduate Student Representative: Tom Tooley (English) 

Department Chair: Gary Taylor (English) 

1. HISTORY AND CONTEXT OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

Provide a brief history of the department and its component academic programs and describe the main 
events by which it has arrived at its present status. Include here an overview of the size and scope of 
the department , plus any current contextual factors that significantly affect is operations and should be 
kept in mind. 

Presently housed in the Williams Building, and a contributing unit of Florida State University since 
its founding, the Department of English offers work leading to the Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) degrees in three main component programs: English and 
American Literature, Creative Writing, and Rhetoric and Composition. Each of those three committees 
elects a director for a one-year, renewable term. Elected program directors are members of the Executive 
Committee, and they constitute one-third of it. The department chair is appointed by the dean, who 
normally accepts the recommendation of the faculty. The director of graduate studies (DGS) is appointed 
by the chair. The DGS is also the chair of the graduate admissions committee, whose other members are 
drawn from the three program committees. The associate chair for undergraduate studies, also appointed 
by the department chair, schedules courses. 

The Literature program has thirty-one faculty members, eighteen of whom are full professors. 

Creative Writing has sixteen faculty members, eleven of whom are full professors. Rhetoric and 
Composition has eight professors, and three of them are full professors. The gender composition of the 
faculty is almost evenly balanced. There are, however, few faculty members of color, and attracting and 
retaining them remains an unmet challenge. 

The English Department has earned a positive reputation through the strength of its current faculty 
and its alumni. Poets & Writers’ 2012 Creative Writing Doctoral Program Rankings awarded the English 
Department second place. Some faculty members in the department have national and international 
reputations as leaders in their field. One is the recipient of the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. 

2. STUDENT BODY: ENROLLMENT, RETENTION, AND GRADUATION (at all graduate levels) 

For each graduate degree provide data on the number of students admitted each year , the number 
enrolled and the number graduating. Give the GRE and GPAs of newly admitted students (average 
and range). Discuss and comment on the following: 

1. Are there flows and trends in the data. Is the program growing or shrinking? Do the GRE , GPA 
data suggest changes in the quality of students entering the program? 

Between 2011 and 2017, graduate enrollment in the department has been steady, with MA 
enrollments ranging from 8 to 13 per year, MFA enrollments between 3 and 7, and Ph D enrollments 
between 19 and 29. The programs average about 125 doctoral students total at any given time, with some 
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fluctuation. Over the same period, the total number of MA students has been declining from 34 to 20. The 
number of women enrollees has consistently exceeded the number of men in this period. The number of 
non-whites has been extremely low for all enrollees, with no signs of improvement (see 
http://www.ir.fsu.edu/qer/2018/fall 2018/Table 9/Table 9 English.pdf) . Neither GRE nor GPA data was 
available in the department’s QER Report. 

2. How does the program recruit students? Is there a recruiting plan? 

The English Department stmggles with recruiting students to its graduate programs, and it does not 
have a systematic plan for doing so. It relies instead on grassroots efforts (i.e., faculty contacts, 
conferences, and publications), open house weekends for accepted students, and its online presence. Since 
2016-17, the department has been energetically updating and posting on its website and social media 
platforms, and it now primarily advertises itself and its students' accomplishments online. The website 
includes information about alumni and donors. Currently, a member of the staff handles media work for 
the department. The department also recognizes that it must continue to improve its website, particularly 
those sections that pertain to graduate applicants. In line with this desire to be more proactive about 
recruitment, the department has also placed newsletters and flyers on various listservs and has plans to 
circulate some promotional materials via USPS. 

Significant obstacles remain, however, to both recruiting and placing graduate students, most notably 
the onerous teaching load assigned to them and the low stipends and limited benefits they receive as 
compensation for their work. Graduate students teach a 2/2 load, even though most other peer programs 
have a 1/1 teaching load. The graduate students’ stipends are very low compared to these programs 
($16,000 vs $20-25,000). Travel funds for graduate students participating in peer-reviewed conferences 
are inadequate, as they fail to even cover the most basic costs. Additionally, teaching assistants are given 
very cramped and sub-standard working quarters in the basement of Dodd Hall. These shortcomings only 
compound the department’s difficulties in attracting students of color. 

Indeed, the combination of heavy teaching loads and relatively meager stipends appears to discourage 
many students from either applying to FSU or accepting an offer of admission and an assistantship. Those 
who do enroll in the program find it more difficult to complete it in a timely fashion compared to 
colleagues enrolled in peer programs. These extra burdens also limit the time graduate students in the 
department have to devote to research and writing, which in turn lowers their job prospects. 

3. Is retention a problem? If so, what is causing students to leave the program? 

Retention does not appear to be a problem for any of the department's graduate programs. Any attrition 
appears to be largely attributable to conditions beyond the department’s control. Nevertheless, relations 
between the department’s leadership and the graduate students appear at present to be tense. The graduate 
students bemoan what they see as poor communication and a lack of transparency. They remain unsure 
about administrative procedures and protocol, are concerned about inconsistent expectations and 
opportunities, and feel they have been subjected to abrupt changes issued without explanation. They have 
the sense that many of the decisions the department makes about its graduate programs are arbitrary. 


4. Annual Graduate Student evaluation: does the program have an effective evaluation procedure in 
place? Comment on the quality of a representative number of graduate student evaluations. 

The department maintains an evaluation procedure for its graduate students that is largely in line with 
university standards. Doctoral students are asked to report annually on their progress toward the degree, 
to provide evidence of research, publications and conference participation, teaching, and chapter 
production. Discussions with faculty and students indicated that the evaluation process is not entirely 
consistent across programs, with some advisors signing off on the annual evaluations without sharing 
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them with other committee members or department leadership. Dissertation committees do not appear to 
meet together annually (either in person or via Skype) with candidates to discuss their annual evaluations. 


5. Is the ethnic and gender diversity of the program consistent with the field? If not, are the program 
faculty addressing this issue? 

The department’s greatest recruiting challenge remains attracting graduate students of color, very few 
of whom are presently enrolled. Those students of color that do enroll generally stay. However, 
persuading them to choose the department remains an uphill battle. The department has tried to recmit 
graduate students of color by diversifying the faculty via opportunity hires and by inviting scholars from 
underrepresented groups to give guest lectures. It has been less successful at persuading senior faculty of 
color to remain at FSU. Although many faculty members teach courses that address critical race studies, 
gender studies, and LGBT studies, these diverse interests are less apparent on the department’s website 
and in its curriculum, particularly its course offerings. 

Current hiring initiatives in the department have foregrounded and arguably exacerbated these 
shortcomings. A visiting lecture series has been established as a foil for recruiting minority candidates, 
with 4 searches being conducted concurrently in different areas in apparent competition with one another. 
Faculty members noted that the lack of transparency in these deliberations and the absence of public job 
announcements has not served the department well, hurting morale among both faculty and students and 
ultimately calling into question the department's commitment to diversity. The department appears to be 
taking liberties by circumventing disciplinary norms about how to conduct a fair search. 

6. What steps does the program take to facilitate/ensure that students are active participants and 
immerse themselves in the global scholarly community, e.g., attend seminars, symposia and 
conferences, engage in collaborative study and research beyond the university campus, engage in 
inter-professional scholarly endeavors, etc . ? 

Although disciplinary expectations are somewhat different among the three graduate programs, the 
department encourages its students to attend lectures and symposia, to submit their work to peer-reviewed 
conferences and journals, and to pursue publishing opportunities for their research and creative writing. 


3. PLACEMENT INFORMATION AND OTHER INDICATORS OF THE QUALITY OF THE 
GRADUATE PROGRAM. 

For each graduate degree provide qualitative and quantitative information on student placement How 
does the program assist its graduates in finding jobs? 

A faculty Placement Committee advises all three graduate programs, providing counsel on navigating 
the job market to all students, including those who aspire to non-academic employment. Students 
participate in mock interviews and workshops on constructing a curriculum vitae. The department has 
experienced a degree of success in placing its graduate students at academic institutions. FSU English 
Ph Ds hold tenure-track positions at the University of Arizona, Colgate University, DePaul University, 
Loyola University New Orleans, and many other reputable institutions. Although in the faculty’s 
estimation the department’s Placement Committee has been very effective, the committee director does 
not receive a course release for this service. The director advises the entire cohort of students (25 students 
in addition to recent alumni). Rhetoric and Composition students have a separate committee, since they 
have a different job market, with many students going into service jobs. Creative writing advises its own 
students as well. 


L Comment on the numbers of students (particularly doctoral students) who publish their research 
and make presentations at meetings (or make presentations/exhibitions or publish their creative 
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activities). Describe any other indicators of student quality and success such as student awards, 
students obtaining fellowships or grants, etc. 

Students across all three graduate program areas have published and presented their work at peer- 
reviewed, national conferences. However, students have expressed concerns in this area. Students feel 
that it is expected that they will present at academic conferences, but there are limited resources to 
support their travel expenses. Additionally, they would like more support from the faculty to prepare their 
research and writing for presentations and publication. 


2. What do current students say of the program’s quality? (Optional: If the program has data readily 

available, please incorporate feedback from former students.) 

Students were drawn to the English Department’s graduate programs because of their high quality. 
They noted the faculty and the department's reputation as driving forces in their decisions. Once enrolled, 
student impressions of their academic programs differ based on their focus area. Rhetoric and 
Composition students feel that their academic, advising, and professional development needs are well 
supported. Students in Creative Writing and Literature feel less certain about the quality of their 
experience in these areas. 

Across all areas, students commented on struggles related to funding and teaching assistantships. 
Students receive 4 years of funding and can apply for a fifth year. Graduate students across all areas teach 
undergraduate writing courses. Students in Creative Writing and Literature may not have opportunities to 
teach in their major areas, which they feel puts them at a disadvantage on the job market. Teaching 
assignments and caps fluctuate with little or no advance warning, a problem that appears to be of 
particular concern to ENC 2135 Research, Genre, and Context, whose annual enrollment the department 
has been unable to anticipate with any degree of accuracy. As the external reviewer noted in his report, “It 
has been near impossible to predict the number of sections required, so grad students have been 
redeployed to other courses at the last minute.... Clearly, these issues must be resolved as a matter of 
urgency. It was very telling that this wider structural issue was so consuming of English faculty, staff, and 
student energies during my visit - that should not be the case.” Student office space has been described as 
inadequate and unhealthy. Additionally, students report that their heavy teaching load makes it difficult to 
find time to work on their own scholarship. The combination of low funding, high teaching loads, and 
poor conditions have taken a toll on student morale. 

3. For master’s and doctoral programs comment on the quality of the student’s dissertations or 

equivalent terminal work (e.g., master’s thesis or performance). 

Theses and dissertations from this department overall are of good quality and meet expectations. 
Multiple committee members have served as university representative for thesis and dissertation 
committees across different major areas in English and have found the student work to be consistently 
strong. 


4. What is the external reviewer’s assessment of the program’s quality? 

The external reviewer had positive things to say about the graduate program’s academic quality and 
student placement. He noted that its alumni are successfiil, stating that a strength of the department is its 
“energetic graduate programs that have continued to have competitive placement in one of the worst job 
markets on record.” He further commented that Rhetoric and Composition has the best placement record 
of the three programs, with 16 of 22 graduates accepting tenure-track jobs. Overall, about 42% of Ph D 
graduates land tenure-track jobs, and an additional 29% secure other teaching jobs. In the current 
employment market, this ought to be considered a good record. 
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4. CURRICULUM 

Briefly outline the curriculum of each graduate program and comment on the currency and relevance 
of the curriculum . 

The English Department’s graduate curriculum has three distinct areas: Creative Writing (MFA, 

Ph D); Literature, Folklore and Cultural Studies (MA, Ph D); and Rhetoric and Composition (MA, Ph D). 
The MA programs require 33 credit hours of coursework, and the MFA requires 45 credit hours. The 
Ph D program requires at least 27 credit hours of coursework beyond the MA, plus 24 credit hours. 


1. Are there difficulties in course scheduling and availability? Are there an undue number of cross- 
listed courses (undergraduate versus graduate or masters vs doctoral)? Are course enrollments 
appropriate? Are there bottlenecks in the program? Are students able to find appropriate thesis or 
dissertation directors? 

Students did not report difficulties in either the scheduling or the availability of courses, with the 
exception of Creative Writing students who shared that writing workshop cancellations occasionally held 
up their studies. There are no bottlenecks in the program. Students are able to find advisors and are 
encouraged to interact with faculty members during their first year so they can form a committee. Varying 
levels of assistance are provided in this area across different programs. 


2. Comment on the distinction between the various graduate degrees offered by the department; are the 
degrees sufficiently distinct? 

The three areas in which degrees are awarded have distinct coursework requirements and identities. 
Rhetoric and Composition MA students must complete at least 12 hours of coursework in rhetoric and 
composition and complete a thesis or portfolio. Literature MA students select from among various 
concentrations and complete a capstone essay. Creative Writing MFA students complete writing 
workshops and literature courses, and their program culminates in a thesis. PhD students have different 
coursework requirements for each of the three program areas. Faculty members are aligned with specific 
programs, and teach courses and advise students in their topical areas. 


3 . How are students advised? Are advising loads appropriate? Does the program have a graduate 
student handbook and is the handbook adequate and available on the unit’s website? 

The graduate directors are officially the graduate advisor of first year students and assists students 
with course selection and other needs. After the first year, graduate students typically select their major 
professor and form their advisory committee. Each of the three graduate major areas, Creative Writing, 
Literature, and Rhetoric and Composition, has its own director, and these areas function as separate sub¬ 
units. Student advising differs slightly by area, with Rhetoric and Composition setting a strong model of 
advising excellence. Rhetoric and Composition is a smaller program area than the others, allowing for a 
more personal touch. The director of the Rhetoric and Composition program ensures that graduate 
students in this area are able to make connections with faculty, form their committee, meet their 
milestones, and engage in professional development. Both graduate students and department leadership 
commented on how effective this program’s advising is. Advising in other areas was reported to be 
inconsistent and intermittent. Both faculty and students acknowledged this issue. 

The program’s graduate student handbook is available on the unit’s website. There is one handbook 
serving all graduate programs in English. The handbook is comprehensive and provides detailed 
information about funding, curricular requirements, and program milestones. Faculty commented that the 
handbook has been under revision and improving over the last few years. Students noted that there are 
sometimes discrepancies between what appears in the handbook and their assistantship contracts, and that 
they are not always certain which version of the handbook applies to their own graduate work. 
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4. Do the students understand how to navigate through the program , and what do current and former 
students say about the curriculum? 

Students did not raise any issues related to navigating through the curriculum, and generally seem 
satisfied with course availability, with the exception of Creative Writing workshops. Rhetoric and 
Composition students would like more flexibility in the requirement to take 4 literature courses. Students 
in Creative Writing and Literature noted that they are expected to teach undergraduate writing courses for 
their assistantships, but only Rhetoric and Composition students are required to take graduate-level 
courses in that area. Students would like to see greater diversity in course offerings and to have greater 
ability to explore identity issues across courses. Diversity in general was raised as an issue in hiring and 
recruitment, and the current lack of diversity is reflected in course offerings. Additionally, students would 
like to receive more professional development advice, particularly feedback on how to prepare their 
written work for publication. 


5. Professional Preparation of the Students 

1. Describe what the program does to prepare the students for their professional roles whether they are 
academic or nonacademic, research or teaching . If students in the program are supported as 
teaching assistants, what is done to prepare them for their teaching role? 

Faculty and students expressed diverging opinions concerning how well the department prepares its 
students for their professional roles. Students are given the opportunity to teach very early on in the 
program and assigned a 2-2 teaching load, which both faculty and students noted is higher than either peer 
or aspirational programs. While this means that students leave the program typically having acquired a 
great deal of teaching experience, it also undermines their ability to complete the degree as quickly as 
their peers and to develop a record of academic and creative publications. Students and faculty also noted 
that graduate stipends are lower than those provided by peer programs, and that assistantships are 
typically for four years, compared to the five- or six-year packages that peer institutions provide. In 
addition, both faculty and students noted that health insurance was very expensive, especially dependent 
coverage. Despite these financial hardships, it was noted that students are discouraged from seeking 
outside employment. Both faculty and students noted that there is some, but often inadequate, funding to 
support attendance at conferences and other professional meetings. Some students also mentioned that 
they were typically working more than 20 hours a week on their department assignments. All of the above 
issues work to undermine the scholarly development of graduate students, particularly those who seek 
employment in research-focused academic jobs. 

Also related to graduate student professional development, students noted that the level of academic 
advising varies greatly across the various programs in the department. Rhetoric and Composition students 
have a number of support structures that students in the other two programs do not (at least not to the 
same degree, and often not faculty-led). As a result, professional development does not appear to be 
consistent across programs within the department. 


2. Describe how the program addresses the issue of scholarly integrity and professional standards and 
practices . Are such issues dealt with formally in a seminar or colloquium? 

The department previously addressed scholarly integrity and professional standards and practices 
through a formal proseminar, which was abandoned some time ago in favor of more area-specific 
seminars and reading groups that provide the same training (e.g., ENG 5933). 


6. FACULTY AND INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL (at all graduate levels) 
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Are there sufficient numbers offaculty to offer all elements of the curriculum? If there are gaps does 
the department/program have a plan for dealing with them? Comment on faculty teaching loads. Has 
the number offaculty grown or shrunk in the last five years and are there anticipated changes in the 
size of the faculty? 

Faculty contributions to the curriculum are based on graduate teaching needs. Some faculty felt as if 
hiring priorities are not taken seriously by leadership within the department. The department submits a 
two-year hiring plan each year to the dean, but faculty members voiced reservations about how the plan 
was treated by the dean. Faculty also expressed concern about the lack of a systematic manner for 
equitably distributing the workload for advising dissertations. The annual evaluation of teaching (specific 
to dissertation committee work) remains secretive, with the number of dissertation committees on which 
faculty are serving neither noted on the annual report forms nor otherwise shared. Faculty also noted that 
junior faculty (often women) carry much of the weight of mentoring students through the dissertation 
process, while senior (often male) faculty are listed as the primary mentor (due to being big names in the 
field). 


7. RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. Departmental governance 

The department is administered by a chairperson who is also a faculty member. The principal 
coordinating committee for the department is the Executive Committee, which includes eight faculty 
members besides the chair, three appointed by the Chair (usually but not necessarily the associate chair, 
the director of graduate studies, and the director of undergraduate studies), the directors of the three 
programs (Literature, Creative Writing, and Rhetoric and Composition) elected by their respective 
program committees, and two faculty elected at-large. 


2. Budget 

Financial support for graduate students in the English Department is limited largely to teaching 
assistantships. Doctoral students across all three programs are provided the same four-year packages, 
guaranteeing a starting stipend $16,000 per year. Students are given a modest increase to their stipend 
when they enter into candidacy. Fifth-year assistantships are available on a competitive basis, depending 
on department needs and each applicant's ability to demonstrate successful and sustained progress toward 
the degree. Dissertation research fellowships at the department level are virtually non-existent and 
graduate students suffer for lack of funds (endowment or otherwise) upon which to draw with any 
consistency to support travel to archives and peer-reviewed conferences, both of which are vital to their 
professional success. Department royalties from faculty-authored textbooks provide limited revenue to 
offset conference travel costs for students enrolled in the Rhetoric and Composition program. 

Support for faculty research and travel at the department level is limited. Incoming tenure-track junior 
faculty are provided a start-up package that includes technological support (new computers and software). 
Tenure-track faculty are provided $1,000 annually to attend conferences and to conduct archival research. 
A number of senior faculty members have endowed positions that provide additional research funds. 

A staff of 12 employees, headed by a Business Manager, ensures that the office functions properly 
and communicates effectively with both faculty and department leadership. As the QER reports, however, 
low staff salaries have led to high office turnover, which has in turn proved dismptive by creating 
instability. 


3. Library and information resources 

The QER Report praised the department’s ongoing relationship with University Library services and 
collections, with the digital humanities librarian, and with FSU Special Collections. 
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4. Equipment and other moveable resources 

Neither the faculty nor the graduate students expressed any concerns about the equipment or media 
resources at their disposal. 


5. Building and space resources 

Although headquartered in the Williams Building, the English Department makes use of classrooms 
and offices in the Bellamy, Diffenbaugh, and Dodd buildings on campus. Space resources have been 
identified by the department faculty, the graduate students, and the external evaluator as a growing 
problem. The graduate students in particular are relegated to a cramped and inhospitable environment 
lined with cubicles in the basement of Dodd Hall. They do not have adequate space to meet discreetly 
with students and the lock boxes with which they were provided (following a recent rash of break-ins and 
vandalism) are not secured to the building and many are missing keys. Department faculty characterized 
this facility as “insufficient” and “terrible,” and the room in which they take their qualifying exams as 
“inhumane.” Teaching assistants report meeting with students off campus instead of in their department 
offices. Outside of the classrooms, the space resources presently available to the graduate students are 
neither supporting their work for the department nor helping them fulfill the requirements associated with 
the doctoral program. 


8. Summary ANALYSIS 

Discuss the main areas of strength and weakness in the graduate program(s) and the factors that seem 
to explain these observations. Are the findings of the subcommittee in line with or different than those 
of the external reviewer? 

The strength of the English Department resides in its faculty, whose longstanding commitment to 
high-level research and to developing and mentoring emerging scholars and teachers has been steadfast 
and commensurate with the university’s aim to rise in the national rankings. The department’s QER report 
provides evidence of the faculty’s notable productivity, its considerable national reputation, and its 
success in gamering prestigious awards, grants, and fellowships, all of which serve to attract graduate 
students to its programs. The students too should similarly be considered a tremendous asset to the 
university. The research they conduct and the writing they produce maintain and often exceed the high 
standards of the department and the college with which they are associated. They teach thousands of 
undergraduate students each year and contribute mightily to the university’s educational mandate, and 
after graduating they still find ways to enjoy success despite having to navigate one of the worst job 
markets on record. The faculty continues to prioritize diversification in its ranks, in its curriculum, and 
among its graduate students. 

A lack of adequate resources and funding continues to undermine the department’s aspirations to 
increase the caliber of its graduate program. As the external evaluator, Alan Stewart, notes, the strengths 
of the program are threatened by “the abysmally low pay and precarious conditions afforded to graduate 
students, on whom depends much of the department’s—and a cmcial slice of the University’s—budget.” 
The inadequate spaces in which they work is also of concern. The recent introduction of ENC 2135 and 
the move to reduce class sizes has created significant disruptions within the department, especially among 
the teaching assistants. Finally, the department has been less successful retaining faculty of color and 
reaching consensus among its constituents on how to proceed with hiring initiatives designed to diversify 
the faculty. 

The department has made significant changes to its graduate program since its previous QER (2012), 
including establishing a teaching training program; revising its annual evaluation process; continuing 
support for the recently established Diversity Committee; clarifying its graduate policies, guidelines, and 
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requirements; distinguishing its graduate degrees from one another; ensuring that those degrees adhere to 
university requirements; and emphasizing the separations and divisions among its three disciplinary 
programs. 

The findings of the subcommittee are largely in line with those of the external reviewer, with the 
main exception that the former perceived discemable dissatisfaction among faculty and graduate students 
with department leadership that did not appear in the latter’s report. The subcommittee also concluded 
that the work spaces to which the teaching assistants are assigned are inadequate; the external reviewer 
did not have the opportunity to see them. 

9. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. To the extent that it is consistent with the mission and priorities of the University and the College of 
Fine Arts, the English Department should seek to increase graduate student stipends. 

a. The English Department is lagging behind peer programs with the assistantships it currently 
offers its students. These assistantships are proving to be an obstacle to its recruitment efforts 
and render it unable to attract both top-tier and minority students, who find more sustainable 
and desirable options elsewhere. 

2. To the extent that it is consistent with the mission and priorities of the University and the College of 
Fine Arts, the English Department should consider decreasing the caps on enrollment in the 
undergraduate courses its graduate teaching assistants are assigned. 

a. Since the previous QERthe department has reduced those caps from 25 to 19 students, but 
the prevailing opinion among faculty and graduate students is that teaching assistants are 
unduly burdened with the responsibility of teaching two sections each semester at the present 
size. Some further reduction in class sizes appears to be warranted. 

3. To the extent that it is consistent with the mission and priorities of the University and the College of 
Fine Arts, the English Department should consider furnishing its doctoral students with a more 
hospitable facility in which to take their qualifying exams and providing its graduate teaching 
assistants with more adequate offices in which to work. 

4. The unit’s leadership should aim to establish better lines of communication with the Registrar's 
Office and Admissions in order to clarify the number of first-time-in-college (FTIC) and lower- 
division transfer (LDT) students expected to enroll in ENC 2135 each year. 

a. As noted by the faculty, students, and external reviewer, staffing the course has proved to be 
particularly disruptive to the department. A more reliable schedule should provide instructors 
with the time necessary to prepare for their course assignments and assuage any concerns 
they currently have about their responsibilities. 

5. The English Department should strive to provide more consistent, personal, and helpful advising to its 
graduate students that aspires to replicate the success of the Rhetoric and Composition program. 

a. The advising the department provides its other graduate programs should help students 
enrolled in them similarly forge strong connections with faculty, form effective committees, 
meet their milestones, and engage in professional development. 

6. The English Department should develop a protocol for conducting opportunity hires that is in line 
with university hiring standards and disciplinary expectations, providing transparency, guaranteeing 
consistency, and supported by broad faculty consensus. 
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7. The English Department should continue to explore ways to expand ethnic diversity among the 
faculty and graduate students, while concurrently reconsidering its public presentation of its graduate 
curriculum so as to make more apparent the faculty’s investment in diversification. 

8. The committee recommends the continuation of all graduate programs in the English 
Department. 
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